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Net farm income for 1985 ie forecast 

at $23 to $27 billion, compared with 
$34.5 billion in 1984. Crop cash re- 
ceipts should total near last year, aa 
lower prices just offset increased pro- 
duction. Livestock receipts, however, 
are expected to fall well short of 1984. 

Food prices in the first 7 months of 
this year averaged 2.4 percent above 
the same period in 1984. The small 
size of the rise stems in part from low 
farm prices. Retail food price in- 
creases in 1985 will be among the 
smallest in recent years— between 2 
and 3 percent. 

As of mid-Auguflt, U.S. farm product 
exports for fiscal 1985 were forecast at 
$32 billion, nearly 16 percent below 
1984. Volume is forecast at 129 mil- 
lion tons, 10 percent below last year. 
Despite lower U.S. prices, demand for 
feedstuffs in major U.S. markets has 
grown slowly, and many importers' 
own supplies are also high. Moreover, 
competition has been heightened by 
competitors' large exportable supplies 
and their willingness and ability to un- 
dercut U.S. prices. 

Commercial beef production for 
January-July 1985 was 2 percent 
above a year earlier, mainly because of 
sharply higher dressed cattle weights. 
For hog producers, poor returns per- 
sisted despite low feed costs. 
Slaughter rates this summer point to a 
continued decline in hog numbers. 







The wheat harvest, probably the 
smallest in 5 years, is nearing comple- 
tion. Although the crop is down 195 
million bushels from 1984, supplies 
will still exceed use. 

Excessive supplies also continue to 
depress the rice market. Smaller 1985 
plantings will likely be more than 
offset by a bigger carryin, leaving total 
supplies 4 percent larger than a year 
ago. 

Feed grain ending stocks are projected 
to exceed 94 million metnc tons next 
season, up 93 percent from 1984/85. 
Stocks will be bolstered by expected 
record crops of com* sorghumi and bar- 
ley, and a larger oat harvest- The feed 
grain supply for the 1985/86 market- 
ing year is forecast at 314 million tonst 
about 46 million above a year earlier. 



Smaller supplies and stable demand 
will keep fruit prices relatively high 
this fall. Apple and pear crops are 
down 3 and 5 percent* respectively, but 
supplies of table grapes will be 16 per- 
cent larger, based on September 1 con- 
ditions. The 1985/86 citrus crop will 
probably be small as a result of freeze 
damage in Florida and Texas in 1983 
and again this year. 

During the 1960^8 and early 1970's, In- 
dia was the woHd*B largest recipient of 
food aid. Many observers doubted if 
the nation would ever feed itself. Per 
capita production of food grains 
showed little growth* and regular 
large-scale imports were necessary to 
avert widespread starvation. Now, 
strong production gains have made In* 
dia self-sufficient in food grains— its 
dominant food staple. 

The raina have returned to Ethiopia 
and Sudan. The worst may be over for 
many survivors of this year « famine. 
But, food shortages wilTnot disppear. 
Estimates show that in 1985/86 
Ethiopia will require 1.1 million and 
Sudan 0,9 million tons of food grain 
imports simply to maintain consump- 
tion at the nutritionally inadequate 
levels of the past 4 years. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Tbe world economic and trade environ- 
ment has changed dramatically lince 
the passage of the 1981 fann bill- 
Farm policy that was conceived in a 
climate of strong demand for U.S. com- 
modities has become unworkable as 
market conditiona have aoured. 

When the 1981 farm bill was written, 
the main concern on the international 
scene was whether production would 
be able to keep pace with the booming 
demand for rann products. This 
viewpoint was understandable; world 
trade had grown at unprecedented lev- 
els and the United States had been the 
main beneficiary. Between 1971 and 
1981, world agricultural trade rose 160 
million metric tons (55 percent), with 
U,S, exports ap over 100 miUion tons- 
During these boom years, U.S. market 
prices were generally above support 
level*, and significant deficiency pay- 
ments were made in only 2 years— 
1978 and 1979^ In effect* the farm aec- 
tor was operating largely in a free 
market environment during much of 
that period. 

World Heceasiont Higher Dollar 
Ended V.S, Export Boom 
The situation has changed consider- 
ably etnce the early 1980's. U.S. farm 
eitports in fiscal 1985 will be about 
one-fifth below their 1980 peak 
volume. Except for the drought year 
U983}, U.5 commodity prices have 
been near the loan rate, and land 
values have declined sharply. So, what 
happened? 



An unforeseen world recession, the 
most widespread aince World War II, 
and severe debt crisis brought a halt to 
booming world import demandi espe- 
cially in the developing countries. 
Meanwhilet the value of the dollar rose 
to levels substantially higher than in 
the late 1970'8, as foreign investors 
sought the security and high return of 
American investments ^ 

But V.S, Farm Policy 
Was Set for Expansion 
However, U.S. farm policies were aet 
for production ex pa na ion in the 1980'si 
ajid domestic and trade policies in 
many foreign countries forced much of 
the needed worldwide adjustment in 
supply and demand back on U.S. farm- 
ers. Many of the factors behind thfl 
loss of exports, such as exchange rates 
and economic receBBion^ are largely 
outside the influence of U.S. agricul- 
tural policy, OtherSi such as loan rates, 
are not. 

To understand why there has been so 
much emphaaiB on loan ratea in the 
hearings and discussions on the 1985 
1 farm bilU It !e critical to understand 
] how loan ratea and exchange rates in^ 
dependently affect International mar- 
ketsi and also^ how each can reinforce 
or offset the effects of the other, 

V,S, Support Price Perceived 
Am World Floor Price 
During the 1970' s, the United States 
demonstrated its ability to respond 
quickly to increased food and nt>er I 

demand. This allowed the United I 

States to capture the lion's share of 
the sharp increases in world import 
demand. It also positioned the United 
States as the price leader in world ^ 

commodity markets. j 

, Price supports or loan ratea generally 
act as floor prices for U.S. program 
crops. But the mechanism by which 
this is accomplished is often mlaunder- 
atood. The Government does not 
directly purchase commodities at the 
loan ratOi nor is there a guarantee that 
market prices will not fall below the 
loan rate. Rather, the Government 
agrees to lend those farmers who meet 
all eligibility requirements (such as 
placing some of their land into conser- 
vaticm usea) an amount based on the 
commodity^apecific loan rate. The 
farmer puts up his crop as collateral 
and can get It back by paying off the 
loan plus accumulated interest. If the 
farmer chooses not to repay the loan, 
the Government becomes the owner of 
the crop. Only if enough farmers are | 
eligible and choose to take advantage 
of the loan program are sufficient 



quantities isolated from the market to 
maintain prices ati or above^ the loan 
rate. 

Since the United States is the price 
leader in world markets, the Govern- 
ment loan rates are generally per- 
ceived as the floor prices for world 
markets. The minimum loan rates es- 
tablished In the 1981 farm bill basical- 
ly guaranteed foreign importers and 
exporters that world prices would not 
go significantly below those levels for 
the next 4 years. Pricea of foreign 
competitors have dropped below our 
loan rate Si but the loan rate still acts 
as the main reference point in pricing 
policies. 

US, Loan Ratea Can 
Prevent Market Clearing 
U.S. floor prices for major field crops 
greatly affect U.S. and international 
markets^ From a basic economic 
viewpoint, they restrict adjustments in 
supply and demand and keep world 
prices above market -clearing levels. 

In a free market situation* if supply 
expands without a commensurate in- 
crease in demand, producers must ac- 
cept lower prices to sell their crops. 
The lower prices signal farmers to pro- 
duce leaa ^n the future or reduce per 
unit costs of output. ' ^^ 

These supply adjuatmenta occur natu- 
rally as long as prices are above loan 
rates. When prices drop to the loan 
rate, however, the price support 
mechanism allows producers to take 
the excess U.S, supply off tbe market, 
helping prevent prices from falling to 
free market-clearing levels. Since 
foreign producers know there will be 
only limited VA supplies offered for 
export at prices below the loan rate, 
they take the opportunity to undercut 
U.S. prices and gain a larger shsre of 
the world markets. The reduced U.S. 
exports^ in tum» mean bigger excess 
supplies in the United States Thus, 
much of the worldwide oversupply is ■ 
forced back on the U.S. agricultural 
sector and often into U.S. Government 
stocks. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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EffecU on Importers Are Mixed 
To foreign consumers, import prices 
supported by the U.S. loan rate are 
higher than they would be otherwise 
because they do not reflect the excess 
supply situation^ Thii encourages im- 
porters to restrict purchases, especially 
if they have limited hard currency, 
and to iocrease their own production 
or seek alternative euppty sources. 
Greater production in traditional im- 
porter countHesn in turn, reduces the 
growth in world import demand. 

However, thjs is not a one-way street 
for importers. As the U.S. Government 
and farmers (vi* the firmer-owned 
reserve) increase stocks, importers face 
less risk of sharp price rises because of 
temporary shortfalls In world produc- 
tion. In case of a shortfall, U.S. stocks 
can be released, although at a higher 
price. Thus, m the long run importers 
will be more likely to depend on the 
world market, possibly enhancing their 
demand. Competing exporters, howev- 
er, will capture the benefits of this 
enhanced demand if U.S. prices are not 
competitive. 

Exchange Rates Can Alter 
Price ChangeM 

In world markets, almost all commodi- 
ties are priced in U.S. dollars, no 
matter who the seller. However, farm- 
ers in competing exporting countries 
are not paid in U.S. dollars, nor do con^ 
sumers in importing nations pay for 
their food in dollars. Thus, when the 
value of the dollar appreciates againat 
another currency, foreign producers 
and coQtumers see an increase in the 
price of U.S. comrooditieSt «ven if the 
price in dollars ts unchanged. The op- 
posite is true when the dollar is 
dropping. 

The short-run effect of an appreciating 
dollar is to reduce total world import 
demand, since importers have to pay 
more in their currencies, even if the 
world price expressed in dollars does 
not change. Higher prices also mean 
foreign competitors see the value of 
their exports rise as the dollar appreci- 
ates. This increase is an incentive for 
competitors to boost production and ex- 
ports. It also provides an excellent op- 
portunity to undercut U.S. prices and 
capture a larger share of the market. 



How Price Supports and 
Exchange Rates Interact 
If prices are above the loan rate, the 
market will handle changes in the ex- 
change rates by adjustments in price. 
An appreciating dollar means higher 
prices to importers, but U.S. prices can 
be low^ered sufficiently to offset the 
higher dollar. A declining dollar 
boosts the competitive advantage of 
U.S^ products. Importers increase 
their purchases from the United States 
since they have to pay less in their 
currencies. Exporters see their prices 
declining, and produce less for export. 

However, when price support mechan- 
isms keep prices from adjusting down- 
ward, the higher valued dollar simply 
compounds the problem for U.S. ex- 
ports. The U.S fanner sees no increase 
in prices, but the importers and 
foreign exporters do. Quantity 
demanded shrinks, but demand for 
competitors' products increases. The 
United States loses exports and mar- 
ket share. 

Many Analysts Favor 
More Flexible Loan Rates 

MHiile the drop in U.S. exporta and the 
decline in market share have been 
caused by more than loan rates and ex- 
change rates, most of these other fac- 
tors are beyond the influence of farm 
policy. Exchange rates, too, are deter- 
mined by wider economic policy. Thus, 
there are currently several proposals in 
the 1985 farm bill for flexible loan 
rates to counteract changes in ex- 
change rates and other factors that 
alter world supply and demand. 
iGerald Rector (202) 786-1691] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Cattle 

Commercial beef production for 
January -July 1985 was 2 percent 
above a year earlier. At the same 
time, commercial cattle slaughter was 
3 percent below a year earlier. 
Dressed weights for the first 7 months 
averaged 648 pounds, 26 pounds above 
the same period last year, and account- 
ed for the higher production. 

The backlog of market-ready cattle be- 
gan during the first quarter and led to 
increased production, which has per^ 

sisted. Federally inspected dressed 
weights in July declined from May's 
record 665 pounds, but still hovered 
near 660. 

Large supplies have resulted in a 
widening of the farm -to- retail price 
spread because retail price changes lag 



behind Hve animal price changes. 
Farm prices were further depressed by 
large supplies of pork and poultry thia 
year, widening the ftim-to-retail 
spread to a record $1.17 in July. The 
previous high. SLH in September 
1982, also occurred when short-term 
beef production rose because of a back- 
log in feedlota. Since 1961, the price 
spread has averaged about $1.00 per 
retail pound. 

Fourth -quarter beef production is ex- 
pected to drop about 5 percent from a 
year earlier. The liming and depth of 
the decline depend upon when feedlot 
marketings become current Once the 
backlog has been alleviated, probably 
by mid-fall, dressed weights and pro- 
duction should go down. Another fac- 
tor that will affect fourth-quarter pro^ 
ductlon is the smaller number of cattle 
placed on feed during the second quar- 
ter. Fed cattle marketings may be 
down 4 to 6 percent during the last 
quarter of this year. 

The beef farm-to-retail price spread 
should narrow as production declines 
this fall and fed cattle prices rise. 
But, retail price movements likely will 
again lag behind the cattle price 
changes. Tighter supplies could result 
in higher bid prices for Choice steers, 
possibly ranging from 859 to J62 per 
cwt- If retail beef prices fall between 
$2.30 and 12 35 a pound this fall, the 
spread may narrow to about ?l-00 by 
late fall or early winter. 

During first-half 1986, a further drop 
in beef production, possibly 4 to 6 per- 
cent from the same period a year earli- 
er, combined with less pork, will aup 
port modest continued gains in fed cat- 
tle prices and more narrowing in 
farm-to retail price spreads. The price 
spread wilt likely be narrower by about 
2 to 3 percent during 1986 than in 
1985, as Omaha Choice steer pnces 
strengthen to average in the mid-$60's 
for the year. 

Choice steer prices will probably reach 
a seasonal high during the second 
quarter next year, averaging in the 
middle to upper $60't. Large total 
meat supplies and sluggish consumer 
income growth will hold down price 
gains for the more expensive beef cuts. 

Yearling steer prices fell to the low 
$60 s during July and August in 
response to low Choice steer prices and 
light demand for feediot placement. 
Prices at Kansas City averaged $61.00 
per cwt In July and $61.52 in August. 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 



Beef^. s 



Broilers^ 
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Cattle feeding will likely pick up dur- 
ing the latter part of the fourth quar- 
ter, aB cattle feeders respond to 
stronger Choice steer prices and low 
grain prices. Increased demand will 
lend support to feeder cattle prices. 

In addition, demand for stockers for 
wheat pasture grazing will likely be 
strong. Because of low grain priceSf 
feeders will probably place more light- 
weight calves on feed to take advan- 
tage of increased feed efficiency and a 
lower cost of gain. Yearling steer 
prices at Kansas City may average in 
the mid-$60's during the fourth quar- 
ter and strengthen to the low $70'a 
next spring with the higher Choice 
steer prices. Lighter calves will be bid 
even higher and may average in the 
middle to upper ?70'8. 



Federally inspected cow slaughter from 
January through mid- August waj 15 
percent below a year earlier, but week- 
ly slaughter was down 30 to 40 percent 
during the first 3 weeks of August. 
Beef cow slaughter for the first 7 
months of this year was 11 percent 
lower than a year earlier and weekly 
slaughter of beef cows in mid-August 
was down 40 percent from a year ago. 
So, it appears that liquidation of the 
breeding herd has fallen off some, par- 
ticularly in Ught of the fact that cow 
slaughter normally increases seasonal* 
ly. However^ the proportion of heifers 
in the slaughter mix is still higher 
than normal. 



Omaha Utility cow prices averaged 
$35.80 per cwt during August. Prices 
may average in the upper $30'a during 
the fourth quarter with strongest 
prices occurring in late fall as cow 
slaughter and pork production decline 
seasonally. Stronger Utihty cow prices 
are likely through 1986, peaking in the 
middle $40's next spring, and averag- 
ing $40 to $44 per cwt during the year. 
[John Nalivka (202) 786-1830] 

•HogM 

Despite a record com crop this year 
and resulting low com and soybean 
meal prices, slaughter rates this sum- 
mer have been higher than expected^ 
pointing to a continuing decline in hog 
numbers. Although costs of production 
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are going down, low hog prices have 
kept producer returna below 
breakeven. Also, farm financia] diffi- 
culties appear to be more pronounced 
in the Com Belt, where most hog pro- 
duction takes place. The continued de- 
cline in hog numbers, especially In the 
breeding inventory. Implies that the 
number of sows farrowing will remain 
below a year earlier at least through 
December February and that pork pro- 
duction may remain below a year earli- 
er through moat of 1986. 

Slaughter rates this summer have been 
higher than suggested by the June 1 
inventory of market hogs weighing 60 
to 179 pounds. Thus, summer produc- 
tion is estimated at 3^525 million 
pounds, 5 percent over a year ago- 
Slaughter hogs imported from Canada 
this summer were below last year's 
level. Sow slaughter as a percentage 
of total slaughter is also running below 
last summer. Consequently, it appears 
that producers may be breeding a 
larger proportion of sows for another 
litter and selling the young gilts to 
raise cash. 

Hog prices in August at the 7 major 
markets averaged $43.60 per cwt, 
down 7 percent from *July, Prices in 
September have declined further as 
hog slaughter has increased seasonally. 
Prices may remain in the high l30'& 
Until the end of November^ then rise in 
December, Prices in the fourth quar- 
ter should average $40 to $44 per cwt. 
A Hogsi and Pigs report will be released 
about the time this report goes to 
press, which will give an update on 
producer plans for future production. 

Pork imports totaled 691 million 
pounds, carcass weight, during 
January-July, up 26 percent from a 
year earlier. The largest increases 
were from Denmark and Canada. In 
second-half 1985, importa are expected 
to drop to last year's level because of a 
reduction in Danish export subsidies 
and a weakening of the dollar. For all 
of 1985, pork Importa may total IJOO 
million pounda, up 15 percent from 
1984. However, in 1986 pork imports 
are expected to decline moderately. 



Live hogs Imported from Canada num- 
bered 970,680 during JanuaryJuly, up 
31 percent from the comparable period 
in 1984, Countervailing duties of 
Can $4 39 per cwt will likely slow 
Canadian exports of live hogs in the 
coming months. For all of 1985, im- 
ports of live hogs may total 1.2 million 
head, down slightly from 1964. In 
1986, countervailing duties are expect- 
ed to cut live hog imports to below 1 
million head. 

U.S. pork exports totaled 80 million 
pounds during January-July, down 24 
percent from a year earlier. Moat of 
the decline was due to reduced ship- 
ments to Japan. Taiwan and Denmark 
have captured most the Japanese mar- 
ket share lost by the United States. 
For all of 1985, pork exports may total 
120 million pounds, down 27 percent 
from a year ago. In 1986, exports 
could decline an additional 6 to 10 per- 
cent as production declines and prices 
rise. ILeland Southard (202) 78e-183Ci 

% Broiler 6 

The broiler industry appears set for 
continued expansion in the remainder 
of 1985 and in 1986, Currently, whole- 
sale prices are above costs of produc- 
tion. Yields of 1985/86 crops are ex- 
pected to be high. Thus, feed costa are 
likely to remain favorable for broiler 
producers. During most of 1986, com- 
petitive supplies of red meats will 
probably be below a year earlier, also 
helping to strengthen broiler prices. 

The broiler hatching egg supply flock 
provides a leading indicator of broiler 
producers' intentions 7 montha from 
the present. Recently, this indicator 
has been fluctuating strongly. Howev- 
er, cumulative pullet chick placements 
for hatchery supply flocks 7 to 14 
months earlier suggest that the hatch- 
ing egg supplies in the fourth quarter 
will be about 2 percent above last year. 
In January and February 1986, cumu- 
lative pullet placements will be 1 to 2 
percent above 1985. Thus, hatching 
egg supplies in early 1986 will not be 
greatly above this year, unless produc- 
ers keep their old hens in the flock 
more than 14 months. 

Output of broiler meat from federally 
inspected plants in second -quarter 
1985 toUled 3,613 million pounds, up 5 
percent from 1984. The number of 
birds slaughtered was up 4 percent and 
the average weight was up 1 percenL 
The number of broiler chicks hatched 
for slaughter in the third quarter is 
3.5 percent larger than last year. 
Weekly slaughter data suggest weights 
may be near last year. Thus, output in 



the third quarter is expected to be 4 

percent larger than the 3,339 million 
pounds produced in 1984. 

The weekly data on eggs set and 
chicks placed for slaughter in the 
fourth quarter suggest output will not 
gain as much as in the third. Chicks 
placed for early fourth-quarter 
slaughter are averaging only 2 to 3 
percent above last year. Unless pro- 
ducers increase tgg sets and thicks 
pJacedf output in the fourth quarter 
may be up 3 to 4 percent above the 
3,227 million pounds produced in 1984. 

Broiler producers will likely increase 
production in 1986, The general econo- 
my is expected to continue expanding. 
With favorable costs of production and 
good demand, producers will probably- 
expand output 4 to 6 percent over 
1985. 

The 12-city wholesale price for a com- 
posite of whole birds, branded birds, 
and birds without ^blets averaged 50 
cents per pound during August, down 
from 51 last year. Prices increased in 
late August, reflecting a rise in 
demand for Labor Day outings. Prices 
strengthened early in September, and ^ 
the average price for the third quartered 
is forecast at 50 to 52 cents, down 
from 54 last year. 

Demand for broilers is usually weak in 
the fourth quarter as consumers opt 
for more turkey. However, with out- 
put in the fourth quarter up only 
slightly, wholesale prices for broilers in 
the 12 cities may average 48 to 62 
cents per pound. Prices in 1986 may 
average 47 to 53 cents, near this year s 
50 to 52. iAllen Baker (202) 786183^ 

• Turkey 

Based on poults placed that could be 
slaughtered in the third quarter, tur- 
key meat output in the third quarter is 
expected to be up 4 percent above a 
year ago. Turkey eggs in incubators 
on August 1 were up sharply. If place- 
ments are up correspondingly, output . 
in the fourth quarter may be up 4 per- 
cent from last year. 
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The favorable returns to turkey pro- 
ducers in 1985 are expected to en^ 
courage Increased output again in 
1986. Coats of production will likely 
remain down. With supplies of red 
meats reduced, prices should b« favor- 
able. Thills output in 1986 is expected 
to increase 7 percent from this year- 
Stronger pnces in late 1984 plus lower 
production costs prompted turkey pro- 
ducers to expand 19B5 output. The 
preliminary estimate of turkeys raised 
in 1985 is 180 million head« up from 
171 million last year. Output of tur- 
key meat from federally inspected 
plants in second -quarter 1985 was up 6 
percent from 1984's 589 million 
pounds. 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey 
are above the low levels of last year 
but below 2 years ago. Prices continue 
to strengthen despite gains in cold 
storage, suggesting that retailers are 
stocking up OQ holiday turkeys early 
this year. These turkeys will likely be 
sold during the fourth quarter, and 
thus not drive down prices in 1986- 



The price of 8* to Ift-pooind commodity 
packed heo turkeys in the Eastern re- 
gion averaged 78 cents ft poimd in Au- 
gust, up from 72 last year- Prices have 
continued to strengthen as retailers 
have locked up stocks for future needs. 
As a result* prices in the third quarter 
may average 77 to 79 cents, up from 
72 cents in 1984. During the fourth 
quarter, prices may average 76 to 80, 
down sharply from 1984's record 90 
cen ts- If produ cer s incre a se out p ut 
significantly in 1986, prices may aver- 
age 63 to 69 centSj compared with this 
year's 72 to 73 cents. [Allen Baker 
^ (202) 786-1830] 

Egg prices strengthened seasonally in 
late August as vacations ended and 
school began. Prices for cartoned 
f Grade A large eggs during the third 
quarter may average 65 to 69 centa per 
dozen, down from 70 cents last year. 
If producers continue to reduce egg 
production, prices may strengthen in 
the fourth quarter and average 67 to 

71 cents, up from 67 last year. If out- 
put Is reduced in 1986 aa expected, 
prices for next year may average 68 to 

72 cents, up from 1985's projected 
average of 63 to 65- 

After losing money most of the year, 
egg producers are enjojnng prospects 
for favorable returns as demand 
strengthens seasonally through 
yearend. If output is reduced as fore- 
cast and coats of production remain 
favorable, the expected higher prices 
in 1986 will likely improve net returns. 

The numt>er of layers on hand during 
July was 2 percent below last year- 
The flock is getting older and the rate 
of lay, while stUt high, is about the 
same as last year, resulting in 2 per- 
cent fewer eggn produced. The rate of 
lay is expected to continue near last 
year or possibly slip, because not as 
many replacement pullets were added 
this year as last. 

During the third quarter, production 
may be down 2 percent from the 1,427 
million dozen of last year. With a sea- 
sonal rise in demand in the fourth 
quarter, egg production will likely dip 
only 1 percent from last year. Next 
year, output is also expected to be 
down 1 percent. [Allen Baker (202) 
786-1830] 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

The wheat harvest, probably the small- 
est in 5 years, is nearing completion. 
The smaller crop, down 195 million 
bushels from 1984, will provide 
1985/86*a marketing season with the 
lowest supplies in the last three sea- 
sons- The 1985/86 marketing year be- 
gan with a June 1 carryin totaling 
1.42 billion bushels, compared with 
1.40 billion a year earlier. All of the 
rise over last year resulted from near- 
record Hard Red Spring stocks, up 19 
percent from s year ealier, and record 
Soft White wheat, up 4 percent. Hard 
Red and Soft Red Winter wheat inven- 
tories declined, while Durum was 
about unchanged. 

Expanded use of the wheat loan pro^ 
gram and expectations of large 1985 
com and sorghum harvests will dam- 
pen wheat feeding and cause an es- 
timated 15 percent decline in 1985/86 
feed uae. The high-valued dollar and 
large foreign wheat crops will hinder 
this sea son *s exports, causing overseas 
loadings to decline 19 percent from a 
year ago, to the smallest volume in B 
years. These projectiooi reflect the 
sharpest season -to- season decline in 
wheat use in over 10 years^ Lower use 
will in turn lead to higher stocks when 
the 1986/87 marketing year begins. 

Despite the smaller harvest, 1985/86 
wheat prices will be influenced by the 
near-record 1985 world crop and record 
stocks. The season average U.S. farm 
price is expected to fall to between 
$3.05 and $3-25 a bushel, compared 
with last season's $3.38. 

World wheat production in 1985/86 is 
forecast at 506 million tons, down 8 
million from the record last year. The 
production forecast for the four major 
foreign exporters was down 4,5 million 
tons from last month- The outlook in 
the EC has been hurt by persistent and 
heavy rains at harvest across 
northwest Europe. Australian pros- 
pects have been hurt by weather; ex- 
tended dryness before and during the 
planting will put harvested area at the 
lowest level in 3 years. Drought in 
Canada during June and July, and 
rains at harvesttime have reduced 
yield prospects in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Also, reduced plant- 
ings and yield prospects will likely 
result in a decline In Argentine output 
this year. 
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World wheat trade in early 1985/86 
has been slow for all of the major ei^ 
porters, eapeciaUy compared with the 
torrid buying pace set in summer 1984 
by the Soviet Union and China^ World 
trade this year ie eipected to fall 13 
percent below 1984/85, with import 
needs of the Soviet Union* South 
Korea, and Brazil substantially re^ 
duced. 

Ab of early September, the EC had 
granted export authorizations for less 
than 200,000 tons, only 6 percent of 
the 3.8 million tons grmnted last year 
at this time. Australian exports were 
constrained by strikes at export tormi- 
naU in Ne^ South Wales, which may 
have delayed shipment of about 1 mil- 
hon tons during the summer. Canadi^ 
an sales as of late August were also 
well behind last year, 

India has harvested another bumper 
wheat crop and is seeking to export its 
surplus. A severe shortage of covered 
storage is prompting India to make at 
least 2 to 3 million tons available for 
export. Although 500,000 tons have 
already been sold to the Soviet Unionf 
Vietnam, and Romania, recent discus- 
sions with Pakistani and Soviet pur* 
chasing authorities have apparently 
been unsuccessfuL India's problems in 
selling wheat include: high domestic 
support prices (around $130 per ton), a 
lack of bulk handling facilities, and 
complaints from the Soviet Union 
about the quality of last year's ship- 
ments. 

The first sales under the Export 
Enhancement Program were an- 
nounced on September 13 and will 
result in the shipment of about 
175,000 tone of wheat flOur to Egypt in 
N vem ber- Decem ber . Ne verthe le ss , 
U.S. exports and outstanding sales in 
mid^September were less than half 
that of last year. Sales of Hard Red 
Winter and Soft Red Winter are down 
substantially, and Durum is the only 
class that has stayed close to last 
year's shipment levels. This continued 
slow selling pace has prompted a 
reduction in the 1985/86 U.S. export 
forecast to 31.3 million tons, the 
lowest since 1977/78. [Alien Sckienbein 
(202) 786-1840 and Scott K Reynolds 
(202) 7861691] 



•Rice 

Excessive supplies continue to depress 
the rice market. Although producers 
cat 1985 plantings by 0.3 million acres 
from a year earlier^ lower output will 
likely be more than offset by a larger 
carryin. Thus, total rice supply will 
likely approach 193 million cwt^ post^ 
ing a 4-percent increase over a year 
ago. 

Production could decline 8 percent in 
1985/86 because of the acreage cut- 
backs. Yields are expected to increase 
4 5 percent. Widespread use of higher 
yielding varieties, such as Lemon t^ 
may push average long grain yields up 
6 percent. Medium and short grain 
yields are expected to go up only about 
2 percent. 

With disappearance forecast to decline 
slightly for the 1985/86 marketing 
year, carryout is projected to climb to 
around 74 million cwt. This would 
exceed pre-PIK levels of 1982/83. 
Moit of the carryover will likely end 
up in CCC inventory, leaving free 
stocks at a relatively low 16 million 
cwt, or 13 percent of total use. Around 
73 percent of ending stocks will prob- 
ably be long grain, compared with 35 
percent just 2 years ago. Overall farm 
prices are eipected to be relatively 
low, averaging from $7.80 to $8.80 a 
cwt for the rice marketing year. Medi- 
um grain pricea are above the loan 
rate as the year begins and are expect- 
ed to remain strong. 

Global rice production in 1985/86 is 
forecast at almost 316 million tons 
(milled basis), down 2 million from 
1984/85. Reports from China indicate 
that fanners are responding to new 
Government policies by planting a 
somewhat smaller area to rice and us* 
ing less fertilizer. 

The new policy in China reduced price 
incentives to produce rice above con* 
tracted amounts and requires the 
Government to buy all rice for sale 
only if market prices fall sharply 
below the old quota price. Yields grew 
by nearly 7 percent per year from 
1980*1984, but the yield forecast for 
1985/86 is about the same as last year. 
The September production forecast for 
China, which grows over one-third of 
the world's^rice. is 120.4 million tons, a 
decline of 4.2 million from last year's 
record. 



World rice trade in calendar 1985 is 
expected to total 11.6 million tons, 
down over 1 million from 1984. Brazil 
recently purchased 150^000 tons from 
Thailand and may need considerably 
more before its own rice is harvested 
in early 1986. Competition for the 
lower quality markets has intensified 
recently; Pakistan and Taiwan have 
undercut Thai prices to make sales. 

During June and July, Pakistan was 
setting the pace by accepting bids 
around S146*$150 per ton. More re* 
cently, however, Taiwan announced its 
intention to sell 100,000 tons of its 
1983 crop out of storage at prices 
between $127 and $138. In addition, 
Taiwan offered to provide ahort-term 
n&ancing for large purchases. Also, 
India and Indonesia, the world*e second 
and third largest producera^ will both 
face abnormally large stocks this fall 
and they are determined to find inter- 
national outlets. 

The United States has struggled in re- 
cent years to maintain commercial 
sales in the face of eicess world pro- 
duction and uncompetitive U.S. export 
prices. The proportion of Government- 
assisted nee eiports has risen from 
about 20 percent in 1980-82 to nearly 
60 percent in fiscal 1985. 

Government-assisted exports for calen- " 
dar 1985 will likely top 1 million tons 
for the first time since 1972* through a 
combination of increased P*L. 480 
financing, GSM.102 credit for Iraq and 
Portugal, and the CCC drought- relief 
program to Africa. Neariy 200,000 
tons will be ihipped in 1985 under the 
CCC program, llie U.S. eiport forecast 
for 1985 totals just under 2.0 million 
tons* propped up by sizable P.L. 480 
shipments in the coming months. 
[Janet Livezey (202) 786-1840 and 
Scott R Reynolds (202) 786 169 1\ 
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COMMODITY SPOTUGHT 

Oat9: Will Acreage 
Continue To Declined 
Oats have been grown on the Atlantic 
seabo&rd since colonial days, mainly in 
. the North. They were the third most 
important crop after com and wheat. 
As frontier settlers moved west, oaU 
traveled with ihem. The crop provided 
food, and feed and bedding for horsen 
and other livestock. 

The true value of oaU it often underes* 
timated* They can be used for pasture, 
forage, grain, and straw, or as a con* 
servation crop. They do best In cooK 
moist climates and, except for rye, are 
the least soil selective grain crop. Any 
well drained, reasonably fertile soil 
will do. 

U^S, oata production has been steadily 
declining for three decades. Although 
y\M per acre has trende<i upward by 
^68 buiheb per year from 1950 to 1986, 
the number of acres harvested for 
grain has been slipping an average 
873,000 per year In 1986. 13.1 million 
acres of oati were planted, compared 
with around 47 million in the mid- 
fmie«. 

While oate are grown in nearly every 
State of the United Sutes, they are 
presently concentrated in the North 
Central States and compete with bar- 
ley and wheat for available acreage. 
Most of the oats grown in this area are 
harvested for grain. Pasture and 
forage use are concentrated in the 
South* 

The automobile and tractor were par- 
. tially responsible for the decline in 
oata acreage, because horses were the 
grain^s major consumers in the first 
part of the century, AJso. as farms 
specialized, the general crop and live- 
stock farm gave way to cash grain 
farms, and crops such as com and soy* 
bean* were generally more profitable 
than oats. 

Only 87 percent of oat acreage is now 
harvested for grain^ compared with 88 
in 1960. The share for nongrain pur- 
poses has risen the most in the South, 
where oats provide pasture or forage 
during winter, when other feeds are 
unavailable locally and must be trana- 
ported from feed surplus areas. Be* 
cause of low planting costs, oats are 
often used in crop rotations to breaii 
up C3rcles of insects and diseases. 
While there has been an overall im- 
provement in oata' agronomic potential 
and disease resistance throughout the 
United Stales, the development of 



As Soybean Plantings Have Climbed, 
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winter-hardy varieties has increased 
the imporUnceof oats in the South. 

Nearly all U.S. oats are consumed 
domestically. About 86 percent of to- 
Ul disappearance is fed to animals, 
with the rest going for food and seed 
and a small amount for exports. Moet 
of the change in use has been in oo- 
farm feeding. About 60 to 70 percent 
of the grain produced le conaiuned on 
the farm where grown. Sales consti- 
tute a minority of consumption be- 
cause oats are lightweight and thus 
expensive to handle; many storage, 
transportation, and other marketing 
charges are based on volume. Ifoate 
are moved to other regions. it*8 prob- 
ably because of their unique nutrition- 
al benefits rather than because of cost 
advantages^ 

Ooia Fed to Dairy CattU, Poultry 
Oats are primarily fed to horses, milk 
cows, laying hens and pulleta. and 
hogs. Horses and milk cows currently 
account for 70 percent of oats fed, 
compared with 64 percent in 1950. Tb- 
day* a larger volume of oati is fed to 
dairy cattle and poultry than was fed 
to horses in 1920 (a peak year for the 
horse population). 

The price of oat« closely follows com 
and is generally higher than other feed 
grains in terms of feed value. Thus, 
the subsLitutability of oats for other 
feed grains is reduced. Oats are often 
sold at a premium because they have 
special feed characteristics. In terms 
of feed value, a pound of oats has 
about 90 percent of the nutrient value 



of a pound of com and a bushel has 
about 50 percent. 

Bulky and fibrous, oats are an excel- 
lent conditioning feed for horses and 
cattle, especially breeding stock. They 
form a loose mass tn the stomach, 
while some grains, such as wheat, pack 
the stomach and cause digestive 
disorders. Oats have more protein 
than conit but less energy value. Be- 
cause of their lower energy content 
they are not as good as com In fatten- 
ing animals. 

New Varieties Save 
increased Protein Content 
Although oat groats contain the 
highest protein of all the major cereal 
cropa, oilseed meals and grain byprod- 
uct feeds are more economical sources 
of protein. The rmpid rise in soybean 
output since 1950 has significantly di- 
mimshed the value of oats as a protein 
source in feed rations. Thua« oati are 
used mainly in rations where addition- 
al fiber is needed. Newer varieties, 
however, have increased protein con- 
tent dramatically, and oats could re- 
gain their competitive edge in the fi^ 
ture. 

Food uae of oati is relatively stable. 
Per capita consumption is about 3 to 4 
pounds per year, much less than 
wheat's 120 pounds. Oats are mainly 
consumed as a breakfast food or snack 
product. The popularity of granola ce- 
reals and snacks, as well as instant 
oatmeal, has slightly more than offset 
the drop in constmiptlon of old 
fashioned rolled oats. 

Recent medical research has shown 
that certain fibrous plant materials in 
the diet can lower serum cholesterol 
concentrations. The fibers, however, 
must be water soluble. Oat bran ia 
water solable, whereas wheat bran ia 
not. Water-soluble fibers have also 
been found to lower post-meal blood 
glucose levels in l:nsulin -de pendent dia- 
betica. 

Outlook: Slow Growth in U^eaM 
Food^ Conmervation Crop 
Acreage planted to oats is expected to 
stabilize for the remainder of this dec- 
ade* assuming no large-scale acreage 
reduction program. Feed use is expect- 
ed to be stable, but food use may show 
some growth. With trend growth in 
yields, acreage requirements will not 
change much. Nongrain uses are moet 
likely to stimulate demand for in- 
creased acreage, due to conservation 
concerns, land retirement programs, 
and increased awareness of oats' pas 
ture and forage benefits. iLinwood 
Hoffman and Janet Livezey (202) 786- 
1840] 
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^Feed Grains 

Feed grain ending stocks are projected 
to exceed 94 million metric tons next 
season, up 93 percent from 1984/85. 
Stocks will be boUtered by expected 
record crops of com, aorghum, and bar- 
ley, and a larger oat harvest. Total 
feed grain production in 1986 is fore* 
cast at 265 million tons, 29 million 
above last year. The feed grain supply 
for the 1986/86 marketing year is fore- 
cast at 314 million tona, about 46 mil- 
lion abo^-e a year earlier. As a reault, 
prices have slid further. Price ranges 
for com, sorghum* and barley dropped 
5 cents a bushel, while the range for 
oats is down 15 cents. 

Domestic com disappearance during 
April and May was about 823 million 
bushels— 206 million in food, seed, and 
industrial (FSl) uses^ and 617 million 
in feed and residual uses. For 1984/85, 
feed and residual use is expected to 
reach 4,150 million bushels* implying 
that 706 million will be fed this sum- 
mer, compared with 553 million a year 
earlier. Although wheat feeding is 
likely to be heavy this summer, wheat 
probably will replace more sorghum 
than com, because much of the wheat 
is fed in Borig hum -producing regions^ 

Com FSI use through May waB about 
643 million bushels, up from 690 mil* 
lion a year earlier. The stepped-up use 
is expected to continue, with 422 mil* 
lion biuhela projected for June* 
September. The forecast of FSI use for 
the year was recently raised to 1,065 
million bushele, baaed on reports of in- 
creased shipments of high-fructose 
com syrup during first half 1985, 

The area planted to corn this season 
(83 million acres) was relatively large, 
given the fact that 5 to 6 million acres 
were in conservation uses and some 
rarmera were having severe financial 
problems at planting time* Cora area 
harvested for grain is forecast to climb 
to nearly 75 million acres^ Yields are 
forecast at a record 113.3 bushels per 
harvested acre after a near-perfect 
planting and growing seasons. The 
harvest may approach a record 8.5 bil* 
lion bushels. The 1985/86 corn supply 
is projected at 9.8 billion bushels, up 
from about 8.4 billion in 1984/85. 



Heavy early- season Soviet buying has 
boosted U.S. com exports this season 
to Blightly under 1.9 billion bushels. 
However, prospects for an improved So- 
viet grain crop indicate thia level is 
not probable next season. Cora eiportB 
are likely to continue their slide in 
1985/86, falling to an estimated 1.6 
billion bushels. 

Most recent developments have been 
bearish for corn prices: large plant- 
ings, favorable growing conditions, 
forecast record yield and harvest, 
weaker export demand, and riaing in* 
ventories. For the 1986/86 marketing 
year, com prices are projected to range 
from $2.35 to $2.55 a busheL 

Doth the U.S. inventory of hogs and 
pigs on June 1 and the July 1 cattle 
inventory were extremely low. Indicat- 
ing weaker feed demand by hog pro- 
ducers through neit spring, and longer 
term weakness in demand by cattle 
feeders. 

Global coarse grain production is fore- 
cast at a record 840 million tons, over 
33 million above last year. Even 
though output will be record high, eati* 
mates have been moved down recently 
because of late-season harvest difficul* 
ties throughout Europe and reduced 
area in China. 

Wet August weather in much of the 
European Community has slowed the 
harvest pace, and lodging and wet con^ 
ditions are causing problems in the 
United Kingdom. Some modest yield 
increases are estimated in France and 
West Germany, but British barley pro- 
duction has suffered. Further, high 
moisture content has led to reports of 
sprouting* so quality may suffer. 
Eastern European coarse grain produc- 
tion (notably Polish and Czech) has 
also been hurt by too much rain and 
flooding during August. Yugoslaviaif 
however, has the opposite problem — 
drought has reduced the corn crop 
considerably— and the reduced output 
has led to a continuation of a year-old 
ban on coarse grain exports and higher 
import! in Eastern European coun- 
tries. 

Grain area in China was reported down 
almost 3 percent, so estimates of 
China'a coarse grain production have 
been cut 1 million tons (all com). 
Nonetheless. 1986/86 Chinese coarse 
grain output will still be high com- 
pared with the early 1980's, 



Global coarse grain trade in 1985/86, 
forecast under 94 million tons, will be 
down sharply from last season because 
of increased production among many 
importing countries. In addition, ^arge 
exportable supplies among the major 
foreign exporters continue to intensify 
competition. U.S. trade prospects for 
the year remain dim and indicate a de- 
chne of over 6 million tons— largely 
the result of smaller anticipated Soviet 
purchases. [David Hull (202) 786-1840 
and James Cole (202) 786-1691] 

• Oilseeds 

Soybean prices fell to about $5 a 
bushel in September— the lowest since 
May 1976. The soybean oil price drop 
was more dramatic. Soybean oil prices 
began July at 30 cents a pound and by 
September 9 had slipped to 22.3 cents. 
But soybean meal prices continue to 
rise, going from $107-$109 a ton in 
early July to $128 by mid-September. 

In September, USDA estimated the 
1985 U.S. soybean crop at nearly 2,063 
million bushels. Yields were projected 
to be a record— 33.2 bushels per acre. 
Since growing conditions have been 
good, production may exceed estimates. 
The prospect of abundant supplies has 
hurt prices. 

Throughout 1984/85, soybean oil prices 
were high, stimulating crush for oil, 
while soybean meal stocka rose to 
unprecedented levels. Competition 
from tree oils, along with the lagged 
effect of relatively high U.S. oil prices, 
may limit U.S. soybean oil exports in 
1985/86. 

The free fall iq soybean meal prices 
has ended. Exports for May-July were 
ahead of year-earlier levels, and meal 
exports for the year could total 4.8 mil- 
lion tons. Although meal prices have 
leveled off, they are still exceptionally 
low compared with recent years. 

Prices in the soybean complex will be 
low and harvest prices for the 1985 
crop could be at or below the $5.02 
loan level. Stocks held by COC under 
loan could dampen prices well into the 
1985/86 marketing year. 
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Worldwide, record oilseed production is 
expected for 1985/86i 4.3 percent above 
1984/85. All the major oilseeds will 
increase except cottonseed. Cottonseed 
output is expected to drop mostly be- 
cause of the large reductkon of cotton 
area in China. 

World imports of soybeans and soybean 
meal will rise only slightly in 1985/86 
because of slow growth in livestock 
and abundant alternative feedstuffs. 
Therefore, the level of U.S. soybean ex- 
ports will depend heavily on competi- 
tors' lupplies and exports. Still, the 
United States is expected to recapture 
some of the market lost to competitorsi 
as well aa pick up the increase in 
world demand. Based on current 
foreign production projections^ foreign 
exports are forecast down nearly 1 mil- 
lion tons. However, much uncertainty 
surrounds the estimate of DraziTs 
1985/86 soybean crop because of con- 
flicting Government policies. Produc- 
tion financing appears to favor rice 
and com, but minimum guaranteed 
prices seem better for soybeans. 

The disparity between foreign and U.S. 
vegetable oil prices may ease some- 
what. World prices have already de- 
clined sharply, but U.S. prices may 
remain above world prices. Palm oil 
prices have tumbled In the past few 
months because of rising palm oil out- 
put and some slowdown in demand. 

If growth in demand continues slug- 
gish and Malaysians production gains. 
Stocks of palm oil could rise signifi- 
cantly, further depressing world prices 
for vegetable oiL This may signal a 
turnaround in the vegetable oil market 
from the nearly depleted supplies of 
the past 2 years. 

Strong demand for oil in the United 
States combined with ample foreign oil 
supplies will limit U.S. soybean oil ex- 
ports. Better-than-expected exports, 
based on endof-season P.L. 480 ship- 
ments, have increased 1984/85 U.S. 
soybean oil exports to 771,000 tons. 
[Roger Hoskin (202) 7S6 1840 and Jan 
Upson (202) 78&1691] 



^Cotton 

The potential for record yields is rais- 
ing estimates of net cotton farm in- 
come from the 1985/86 crop. As of 
September 1, U.S. upland cotton farms 
were forecast to harvest an average of 
631 pounds per acre^ or 13.5 million 
bales. With lint prices supported by 
the loan rate, the 1985/86 upland cot^ 
ton harvests including seed» could have 
a value of about $4 billion. Govern- 
ment deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments may equal about $1 billion, for a 
total of $5 billion in gross revenue to 
cotton farmers. 

Costs of production per planted acre, 
including capital replacement, land, 
and labor, are estimated at about $460, 
and 1985 planted acreage is estimated 
at 10.7 million. Full costs of compli- 
ance with conserving use require- 
mentSt including interest, insurance^ 
and capital replacement, are estimated 
at about $60 per acre, and diverted 
acreage is estimated at 3.6 million. 
Thus, the cost of producing the 
1985/86 upland cotton crop could total 
$5.4 billion— leaving a deficit of about 
$400 million. Chances are two out of 
three that 1985 upland cotton produc- 
tion will total between 12.5 and 14.5 
million bales. Each 100,000-bale 
change from the current production es- 
timate will add or subtract about $30 
million from net cotton farm income. 

Mill use during 1984/85 reached 5.5 
million bales-about 200,000 higher 
than earlier forecast. The forecast er- 
ror resulted from a revision to census 
data, and also from stronger-than- 
expected improvement in cotton*! tex- 
tile market share. Mill use was still 
off 400,000 bales from 1983/84, but the 
strong showing late last season ii rea- 
son to hope that mill use this season 
may fall only a little from 1984/85. 
I With rising textile imports, mill use is 
now forecast at about 5.4 million bales 
for 1985/86. 

U.S' cotton exports reached 6.2 million 
bales in 1984/85 because of strong 
early-season sales. Shipments during 
April-July 1985 weakened consider- 
ably, and exports in 1985/86 are fore- 
cast at 4 million bales. During Au- 
gust, the ratio of foreign cotton prices 
to U.S. cotton prices in Northern Eu- 
rope averaged 0.83— indicating that 
U.S. exporU as a share of foreign mill 
use may drop below 6 percent. U.S. 
cotton exports are usually about 10 
percent of foreign consumption. 



Despite burgeoning supplies and rela- 
tively weak world demand, cotton 
remains a favorite crop of many 
foreign producers. Area harvested in 
1985/86 is forecast to be near 29 mil- 
lion hectares, down only slightly from 
30.5 million in 1984/85. About 60 per- 
cent of the foreign area decline was in 
China and 20 percent in Pakistan. As 
long as prices to foreign producers and 
incentives from foreign governments 
remain favorable towards cotton pro- 
duction, large shifts to competing 
crops will not occur. 

Although foreign production is forecast 
to decline to 66 million bales, almost 
6.2 million of the drop will come from 
China alone. Other foreign growers 
may decrease output in total by less 
than 800,000 bales. There are several 
reasons behind thia. Cotton is often 
one of the few cash crops available to 
fanners and as such is important to 
the local economy. Cotton is also a 
crucial foreign exchange earner for na- 
tions such as Sudan, which has export- 
ed over 93 percent of its total raw cot- 
ton outturn since IBIO- These export 
receipts are in turn used to buy fueli 
food grainsi and agricultural inputs^ 
Finally, the cotton textile sector in 
many developing nations leads the pro- 
cess of industrialization^ 

Foreign mill use should continue its 
climb in 1985/86, with the estimate at 
66.2 million bales, up 2.8 percent. The 
steady growth in cotton consumption is 
occurring mainly in the cotton-rich 
countries where textile exports are a 
large percentage of total exports. Tex- 
tile exports in China account for 17 
percent of total exports by valuer in 
India, 31 percent; in Pakistani 46; and 
in Turkey, 19. 

U.S. export competitors may increase 
their shipments to over 16 million 
bales in 1985/86, with total world 
trade exceeding 20 million bales. The 
value of cotton exports as a percentage 
of total agricuhural trade will remain 
high for several major exporters: the 
USSR PakisUn, Egypt, and China. 
The importance of cotton trade to 
these exporters reinforces the competi- 
tive nature of this year's trade 
scenario. 
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Excluding China*8 enormous stocks^ 
foreign ending atocka in 1986/86 are 
projected to decrease by over 600^000 
bales to 16.8 milliOD. However, this is 
still 2.6 million above holdings In 
1983/84, China's stocks, forecast at 22 
million bales by the end of the current 
year, are a burden on world prices. 
However, the composition of these 
stocks, the adequacy of China's storage 
and handling facilities, and the propor- 
tion that is waste remain mysteries, 
[Teriy Townsend (202) 786 1840 and 
Richard Cantor (202) 786-1691] 

• Tobticco 

As of September 1, U,S. tobacco output 
was forecast at 1^53 billion pounds 
(687,000 metric tone), 12 percent below 
1984. Acreage is lower but yields are 
about unchanged. Growing conditions 
were not as good as a year earlier, so 
leaf quality is down. This, combined 
with large supplies, caused prices at 
flue-cured auctions to average some- 
what lower than last season. 

The tobacco supply for 1985/86 is fore- 
cast to decline about 3 percent to 5,33 
billion pounds (2 4 million tons), with 
flue-cured accounting for most of the 
drop. Burley supplies are about un- 
changed. Total tobacco stocks going 
into the new marketing year (July 1 
for flue-cured and cigar-wrapper types, 
October 1 for all other types) will like 
ly come to 3.8 billion pounds, about 1 
percent higher than a year earlier. 

Based on State estimates, the 1985 
flue-cured crop totals 796 million 
pounds (364,000 metric tons), down 8 
percent from last year. However, be- 
ginning stocks on July 1 were down 
only 4 percent. The total supply is 
2.87 billion pounds (13 million tons), 
about 6 percent below last year, but 
ample at over 3 years' use. During 
1984/85, both exports and domestic use 
rose. This season, use may decline 
from last year's 936 million pounds. 
Both domestic use and exports may 
fall. Carryover may decline another 6 
or 6 percent. 



By September 12, growers had sold 
about half of anticipated marketings 
this season, with 23 percent of the 
volume going under loan. Even though 
the crop is smaller, prices are lower be- 
cause of reduced effective price sup- 
ports and large supplies. Sales 
through September 11 averaged $1.64 
a pound, about 8 percent below last 
year. With production lower also, cash 
receipts will go down significantly. 

This year's hurley crop is expected to 
fall 16 percent from 1984's large crop. 
Because of the big 1984 crop, ending 
stocks on September 30 are projected 
about 9 percent higher than last year. 
The 1985/86 supply will be about the 
same as last year, representing about 
3.7 years' use and providing more than 
ample stocks. Larger crops are also 
forecast for Maryland, fire-cured, dark 
air-cured, and cigar types. Werner K 
Grise (202) 786-1840] 

^PeanutM 

Domestic edible use of peanuts in 
1984/85 was reported at 2,109 million 
pounds (farmers' stock basis), 4 per- 
cent above a year earlier but lower 
than early-season expectations. Use as 
roasting stocks increased over 20 per- 
cent largely because of a return to 
more normal yields in Virginia and 
North Carolina from the weather- 
induced lows in 1983. These two 
States traditionally grow Virginia-type 
peanuts, which make up the bulk of 
peanuts used as roasting stocks. 

Domestic edible use in primary prod- 
ucts increased a little over 2 percent 
from last year. Use increased about 4 
percent for peanut butter, which ac- 
counts for over half of the primary 
products (excluding roasting stocks). 
Use in salted peanuts and peanut 
butter sandwiches was up slightly, but 
that for peanut candy declined a little. 

Even with disappearance up from a 
year earlier, carryout stocks for 
1984/86 were reported at a record-high 
1.4 billion pounds, over twice as large 
as a year earlier. Harvested acres are 
expected to be down about 4 percent in 
1985, but with the large carryin and 
expected high yields for the second 
year In a row, total supplies for 
1986/86 will again reach a record 
level -an estimated 5,7 billion pounds. 
[Duane Hacktander (202) 786-1840] 



• Fruit 

Smaller supplies and stable demand 
will keep fruit prices relatively high 
this fall' The September 1 forecast for 
1985 noncitnis production is 12.6 mil- 
lion tons, off fractionally from last 
year, Apple and pear crops are down 3 
and 5 percent, respectively, but sup* 
plies of table grapes will be 16 percent 
larger, based on September 1 condi- 
tions. The 1985/86 citrus crop prob- 
ably will be small because of freeze 
damage in Florida and Texas in 1983 
and again early this year. 

Supplies of most canned fruit are like- 
ly to increase because of a larger car- 
ryin. However, demand has been slug- 
gish and resulting weak prices are 
forcing canners to offer promotional al- 
lowances to stimulate sales. Despite 
this situation, prices of most canned 
fruit will remain relatively high be- 
cause of generally increased fruit 
costs. 

Supplies of dried fruit will continue 
ample this season. Raisin production 
is likely to be up from last year, and 
with record stocks, supplies should be 
substantial. Deraand has been strong 
and raisin prices may go up somewhat. 
Despite a smaller crop, the total supply 
of prunes in 1985/86 will be larger 
than last season because carryin is 
greater. Prune prices are not expected 
to rise appreciably. 

Strawberry deliveries to freezers will 
probably be near last year. Larger 
stocks should ensure adequate supplies 
of frozen berries this year. A large 
crop and increased carryin stocks will 
result in heavy supplies of frozen tart 
cherries. For most processing fruit, 
the prices processors are offering 
growers are close to last year, and re- 
tail prices for frozen fruit and berries 
are expected to hold steady through 
the season. 
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Smaller citrus fnilt supplies this sea- 
son boosted average prices for fresh 
and proc^Bfled products well above 
1983/84 figures. However^ ad in* 
creased juice yield left the 1984/85 
pack of frozen concentrated orange 
juice (FCOJ) only slightly below 
1983/84, Additionally^ a larger cairyin 
coupled with increased imports 
brought this season's FCOJ supply 
moderately above year-ago levels 
Higher prices have slowed movement- 
Slower sales, combined with a price 
reduction for Brazilian orange juice, 
have weakened f.OLb. Florida cannery 
prices^ If Bales do not improve sub- 
stantially, carryover is likely to be 
well above last season^ 

Tree nut supplies should be ample. 
Although the almond crop will be 
smaller^ demand doea not look suffi- 
cient to absorb a large carryin and pro- 
duction increases in Italy and Spain. 
Therefore, lower prices are indicated 
tbis season. Eiport prospects for wal- 
nuts will continue to brighten with the 
decline in France's production. Thua. 
walnut prices may remain relatively 
firm. The pecan crop is estimated to 
be 13 percent larger than last year, 
while the filbert crop Is forecast to be 
a record— 79 percent above 1984. [Ben 
Huang (202) 768-176l\ 

• Vegetables 

Preparation of fall vegetable acreage 
continued on schedule throughout Au- 
gust. Florida and Texas growera were 
laying plastic and transplanting toma- 
toes and green peppers for fall produc- 
tion. California growers planted fall 
melons in the Palo Verde Valley. 

Growing conditions for fall onions are 
good in most areas. Yields should be 
favorable and output large. USDA's 
1985 onion production estimate is 43.3 
million cwt, down 1 percent from last 
season. The 1986 storage production 
rose 3 percent over 19&4 to 24.3 mil- 
lion cwt, which was 20 percent over 
1983'b. Prices are below last season's 
strong level, and large supplies will 
likely stay in storage through the end 
of the 1985/86. 

Asparagus production for 1986 is es- 
timated at 2.04 million cwt, 10 per- 
cent over last season. This increased 
output is largely due to a 9 percent in^ 
crease in average yields. New Jersey, 



fourth in production, showed the 
greatest yield Sainsi 26 percent. Cali- 
fornia and Washington, first and 
second In output, both increased out' 
put around 12 percent, while Michigan 
and Illinois, third and fifth, did not ex- 
pand acreage this year. 

Mushroom production in 1985 grew 6 
percent over 1984 and 21 percent over 
1983, to 696 million pounds. However, 
Pennsylvania, which marketed 46 per> 
cent of domestically produced mush- 
rooms in 1984, dropped production 2 
percent to 275 million pounds. Output 
gained sharply in Michigan and 24 
other minor mushroom -produc in g 
States^ The moderate increase in 
overall volume of production waa ac^ 
companied by a 1-percent increase in 
value last year 



Tomato processors contracted 7.11 mil- 
lion tons in 1985, down 6 percent from 
last yean Yields are expected to rise 
slightly, to 27 tons per acre. Califomiai 
the leading production State, dropped 
acreage 10 percent this year, as did 
most of the other States. However, 
some States producing smaller 
amounts, such as Delaware and Mary- 
land, are expanding their acreage. 

Processing tomato harvest in Califor- 
nia is mostly over, with some activity 
in Sacramento and northern San 
Joaquin Valley, Estimated deliveries 
to California cannere through Sep- 
tember 7 came to 4.7 million tons, indi- 
cating California's total tonnage will 
be about 6.1 million. Lower total pro- 
duction of canned tomato products will 
offset larger carryin stocks to reduce 
the surplus that dampened prices dur- 
ing the 1984/85 season. Because of 
lower prices, these large supplies are 
helping to alow the pace of tomato 
paste imports. Forecast lighter sup- 
plies of tomato puree and ketchup will 
likely help boost prices during the up* 
coming season. 



^ Snap bean processors harvested 10 per- 
cent more acreage in 1986. Yields are 
expected to nse 1 percent to 3.1 tons 
per acre, and production is estimated 
to rise to 679,020 tons. Supplies of 
canned green and wax beans on May 1, 
j at 54.9 million cases of 24/303'b, were 
E above last season, but they are stilt 
well below the average for recent 
years. Wholesale prices remained 
strong as processors decided to con- 
tract above -average supplies. The 
frozen green bean pack, estimated at 
about 290 million pounds, plus carry- 
over of about 76 million pounds, will 
increase the 1986/86., supply to 366 mil- 
lion. 

Sweetpotato growers expanded planted 
area only minimally this year, to 
108,900 acres. Based on an average of 
the past 3 years, harvested area will be 
around 106,900 acres. 2 percent above 
1984. North Carolina, the major State 
that grows fresh-market sweetpota- 
toea, expanded area 6 percent, while 
Loufliana, the major sweetpotato pro- 
cessing State, dropped acreage 4 per- 
cent. Production this season will like- 
ly be around 14 million cwt, 9 percent 
above laat season. [Shannon Held 
Hamm (202) 78ei76l\ 

^ Sugar 

World sugar prices it.oM. Caribbean, 
contract No. 11) eased in the second 
half of August, after rising rapid^ in 
late July and early August. Prices 
averaged 4.36 cents a pound for Au- 
gust, up 38 percent from July and 59 
percent from June- There is still an 
oversupply of sugar in the world mar^ 
ket. Even with a possible drawdown in 
stocks in the 1985/86 season^ it will be 
a long time before world prices can 
even approach the cost of production. 

The retail price of sugar in the United 
States rose to 35.2 cents a pound in 
July^ after Tailing to 34.6 in June, the 
lowest in over 2 years. For the first 7 
months of 1985, retail prices averaged 
35.5 cents, off 2 percent from the same 
period in 1984- 

The consumer price Indexes for seven 
cereal and bakery items containing 
sugar were 4.4 percent higher in the 
first 7 months of 1986 than for the 
same period a year earlier. The C Pi's 
for seven miscellaneous sugar> 
containing products averaged 2.S per- 
cent more during the same period than 
a year earlier. Prices increased the 
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moBt for cereal^ up 5.5 percent, while 
prices for oth^r carbonated drinka 
showed a yea r^over- year decrease of 0.9 
percent. 

U.S, sugar production in 1985/86 is 
forecast at 5.950 million tons, raw 
value, a 3-perceiit ciimb from 1984/85. 
Moat of this increase will come from 
higher cane sugar production in Louisi- 
ana, where output ta proj«ct«d to be up 
22 percent from the freeze -damaged 
crop of 1984/85. Production will also 
rise 11 percent tn Texas, but output ia 
estimated to be lower in Hawaii and 
Florida. Beet sugmr production ia fore- 
cast to be up slightly, as larger acreage 
in several States more than offset no 
plantings in Kansas and very Httle 
acreage in Colorado* 

Sugar stocits held by primary distribu- 
tors on July 1 were 2.685 million short 
ton Si raw value , an increase of 16 per- 
cent from 1984. Stocks held by main- 
land sugarcane processors almost dou- 
bled to 465,000 tons. Also, CCC is now 
holding 116,000 tons of sugar, raw 
value, whereas it held none in 1984. 

In late July, sugar crop loanB were ex- 
tended to September 30. They cannot 
by law be extended further because 
they must mature in the same fiscal 
year they are made. As of September 
13, beet processors held loans from 
CCC covering 135,000 tons of reHned 
sugar and cane processors held loans 
covering 419,142 tons of raw. 

Despite lower wholesale prices and 
stable retail prices sugar deliveries 
continue to slip. Over the first 6 
months of 1985, deliveries fell 12 per- 
cent from first-half 1984. While 
deliveries to the beverage industry 
were down 60 percent, deliveries to the 
cereal and bakery industry were up 6.7' 
percent and to the dairy industry up 
9.4 percent. By fourth quarter 1985 or 
early 1986, sugar use in the beverage 
industry should begin to stabilize; 
most manufacturers that can switch to 
high fructose com syrup will have 
done 30, 

Deliveries of sugar to nonindustrial 
users increased 1.2 percent over a year 
earlier, Nonindustrial users took ap- 
proximately 40 percent of total 
deliveries for the first half of this year. 
[Davtd Harvey (202) 786-1769] 
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Farm Income Update 



1985 FORECAST 
With both net cash income and net 
faim income expected to decline, the 
1985 U.S. farm economy will probably 
continue sluggish. Commodity prices 
are forecast to drop, leaving total cash 
receipts well below 1984. Crop cash re- 
ceipts should come near last year, as 
lower prices just offset increased pro- 
duction. Livestock receipts, however, 
are expected to fall well short of 1984. 

Although PIK disbursements ended 
earlier this yean total direct Govern- 
ment payments could approach 1984 
levels. Cash pBynients are expected to 
show a dramatic increase, partly be- 
cause of advanced deficiency payments 
for 1985 crops. A decline in gross cash 
income should be tempered somewhat 
by lower production expenses. Net 
cash income is forecast to fall to 
between $35 and S40 billion, following 
1984V $39.2 billion. In constant 
(1972) dollars, net cash income is ex- 
pected to total $15 to *17 billion, down 
from last year's $17.5 billion. 

Net Farm Income Off 
Net farm income for 1985 is forecast 
at $23 to $27 billion, compared with 
$34,5 billion in 1984. Deflated net 
farm income ($1972) should range 
between SIO and $12 billion, compared 
with $15l5 billion last year. Part of 
the drop can be attributed to an antici- 
pated decline in livestock receipts and 
inventories. Net cash How, the cash 
available for business operation, real 
estate purchases, and household con- 
sumption, will likely also continue to 
fall. 



Cash Receipts Down 1 to 4 Percent 
Cash receipts in 1985 are forecast to 
be 1 to 4 percent below 1984. Receipts 
in 1984 were up 4 percent from the 
year before, to $141.8 billion* Crop re- 
ceipts will probably renuun at or just 
below 1984 because of lower commodi- 
ty prices* Lower prices during the 
third and fourth quarters could lead to 
wider use of CCC loansi which are fore- 
cast to account for $4 to $7 billion (6 
to 10 percent) of total crop receipts. 
By contrast, in 1983 and 1984, loan 
repayments exceeded new loans, leav- 
ing net CCC loan values at minus $0.8 
billion and minus $0,7 billion, respec- 
tively. If large production and lower 
export volume continue, fourth -quarter 
net OOC loan activity could approach 
that of the last quarter of 1982, when 
over $6 billion in commodity loans 
were placed. 

Food grain cash receipts are expected 
to decline somewhat, as a significant 
drop in rice receipts accompanies a 
small decrease in wheat. Average 
calendar year prices for both wheat 
and rice will probably drop. Through 
the end of August, about 17 percent of 
the 1985 wheat crop was placed under 
loan. 

Corn Receipts May Rise a Tenth 
Cash receipts for feed grains and hay 
are forecast to riae somewhat, spurred 
by higher com receipts. An expected 
record com crop should keep prices 
well below 1984. However, slightly 
higher marketings and strong use of 
CCC loans will boost com receipts by 
just under a tenth, while receipts for 
hay, barley, and oats will slip a little. 

Lower prices will likely be the major 
factor in an expected decline in oil 
crop receipts, with soybeans, peanuts* 
and other oil crops all registering de- 
clines. The downturn in prices may 
result in substantial loan placements 
by soybean producers this winter* 

J Cotton receipts are expected to gain 
more than a tenth from the $3.4 bil- 

' lion of 1984, as lower prices are offset 
by higher marketings and net CCC 
loan activity. With export volume de- 
clining, CCC loan placements will be- 
come an important source of cash to 
cotton fanners. 
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Farm Income and Cash Flow 
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Despite Higher Prices^ 
Tobacco ReceiptB Falling 
Tobacco receipt* are forecast to fall be- 
cause sales volume will decline^ offaet- 
Hing a slight price increase. Lower 
^^prices for fruita and nuu should bring 
receipts down iligbtly from 1984, Veg- 
etable receiptB are likely to show little 
or no change^ as higher production bal- 
ances lower piicee. 



Lower liveetock price§ are expected to 
lead to a 2- to 6-percent decline in live- 
stock receiptsn as dairy, veal, and lamb 
show the only gains. Red meat re- 
ceipts should fall off because of declin- 
ing cattle and hog prices. This will 
likely be the third consecutive year of 
declining hog receipts. 



Cash receipts for poultry and eggs are 
forecast to show the sharpest drop 
among livestock commodities, because 
of lower prices for both. Egg receipts 
are expected to decline about a fifth 
and broiler receipts nearly a tenth. 
Dairy marketingi should be up this 
year^ since the diversion program has 
ended. Higher marketings will offset 
lower prices caused in part by reduced 
milk price supports. 

Prices Paid May Show 
First Decline in 30 Years 
Prices paid by farmers for all items are 
expected to be unchanged to slightly 
lower in 1985, foUowiDg a 3-percent 
rise in 1984. This could be the first 
year since 1955 that prices paid for all 
inputs decline. Farm-origin items* 
especially feed, are expected to decline 
the most* while nonfann origin items 
remain at or near the 1984 level. 

Feed prices should continue to tumble 
in 1985 because of large supplies. 
Lower feed prices and reduced cattle 
supplies should push up feeder cattle 
prices. Seed prices are not expected to 
change much from 1984. 

Fuel and energy prices are forecast to 
level off in 1985. following several 
yearm of decline. Fertilizer prices 
should fall somewhat, while 
machinery, services, and wage rates 
register slight increases. 

Prices Received Are Lower 
For ^fost Commodities 
Prices received by farmers in 1985 are 
projected to fall more than prices paid. 
All major commodity groups except to- 
bacco are expected to show price de- 
clines^ Crop prices are forecast to fall 
a tenth. Prices for oil cropsn especially 
soybeans* should post the sharpest de- 
cline. Soybean prices fell to about $5 a 
bushel in September. The feed grain 
and hay average price indet is also 
projected to decline considerably^ be- 
cause poor export demand and rising 
stock levels continue to drive down 
com prices^ Food grain prices are ex- 
pected to average nearly a tenth below 
their low 1984 levels, as both wheat 
and rice prices hover near the loan 
rate. 
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Livestock prices should fall 5 to 7 per- 
cent this year, with only veal and lamb 
prices likely to rise. Broiler and tur- 
key prices are expected to flhow slight 
drops, but the moat dramatic decline 
should occur in egg prices, which 
peaked last year in response to avian 
flu. 

Total Expenses and Cash Expenses 
Both Slipping Slightly 
Total farm production expenses for 
1985 are currently forecast to fall 1 to 
3 percent, following the 3 percent rise 
of 1984. The amount of Inputs used is 
expected to be down, partly because 
slightly fewer acres wera planted. 
Currently, total expenses are forecast 
to range from $133 to $137 billion, and 
cash expenses, from $109 to $113 bil- 
lion. In 1984^ total expenses amounted 
to $139,5 billion and cash expenses to 
$114.0 billion. 

Because of continued softening in feed 
prices, outlays for farm-origin items 
(feed, feeder livestock, and seed) 
should decline 2 to 6 percent from 
1984. Feed expenses ar$ expected to 
decline 6 to 10 percent, while expendi^ 
tures for feeder livestock and seed fall 
slightly. 

Expenses for manufactured inputs (fer- 
tilizer and lime, fuels, pesticides, and 
electricity) are forecast to slip 1 to 4 
percent, following an 8-percent rise in 
1984. Total fertilizer and pesticide ex- 
penses should fall slightly because less 
area was planted and prices paid for 
these items are declining. Fuel ex- 
penses should be near or just below 
1984, and electricity expenses up some- 
what. 

Total interest expenses are forecast to 
fall 3 to 7 percent, making 1985 the 
third consecutive year of decline. 
Non-real estate interest expenses— 
which include interest on operating 
machinery and on CCC commodity 
loans— should go down, as farmers and 
lenders remain wary of new debt and 
interest rates fall Farmers likely fi- 
nanced more of their 1985 operations 
from internally generated funds. 
Average outstanding debt is expected 
to be off slightly, in spite of substan- 
tially higher anticipated CCC loan ac- 
tivity. Average interest rates on out- 
standing loans should fait below those 
of 1984, as market rates decline. 

Depreciation expenses are expected to 
drop 2 to 5 percent in 1985, since capi- 



tal expenditures are going down for 
the sixth consecutive year (deprecia- 
tion in the farm income calculations is 
currently based on replacement value). 
Depreciation expenses fell 2 percent in 
1984, and 1985 could be the third 
straight year of decline. 

Government Payments Soaring 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
direct cash Government payments 
through June totaled more than $5-8 
billion, far surpassing the previous 
record of $4 1 billion for all of 1983. 
Nearly half of the total through June 
consists of feed grain deficiency pay- 
ments, with the majority of these 
earned on 1984 corn and sorghum 
crops. Advanced feed grain deficiency 
payments on 1985 crops also contribut- 
ed significantly to the total, outweigh- 
ing repayments of unearned advances 
on the 1983 crop. 

Cotton farmers received nearly $1 bil- 
lion in deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments through June for 1984 and 1985 
crops. Wheat and rice farmers collect- 
ed about $S00 million and $500 mil- 
lion, respectively, for advanced defi- 
ciency payments on 1985 crops. Wool 
Act disbursements totaled nearly $100 
million. Payment activity is expected 
to pick up during the fourth quarter, 
when wheat deficiency payments for 
the 1985 crop will likely surpass $1 
billion. iMatt Rea and Gary Lucier 

(202) 7aeisol\ 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the November Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

October 



1 


Poultry Slaughter 


3 


Dairy Products 


4 


Celery 


9 


Vegetables 


10 


Crop Production 




Soybean Stocks 


11 


Turkey Hatchery 


16 


Milk Prodnction 


21 


Catfish 


22 


Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 


24 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 


25 


Livestock Slaughter 




Cattle on Feed 




Cold Storage 


30 


Egg Products 


31 


Agricultural Prices 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



WORLD EXPORT FORECASTS 
BY REGION 

U-S- farm product exports in fiscal 
1985 were forecast in mid-August at 
$32 billion, nearly 16 percent below 
1984. Volume is forecast at 129 mil- 
lion tons, 10 percent below last year. 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports 
iu the first 9 months of fiscal 1985 was 
14 percent below a year earlier, and no 
signiTicant improvement is expected. 
Despite lower US. prices, demand for 
feedftuffs in major U.S. markets has 
grown only slowly, and many import- 
ers' ov^m supplies are also high. More- 
over, competition has been heightened 
by competitors' large exportable sup- 
plies and their willingness and ability 
to undercut U.S. prices. The situation 
has been exacerbated by this year's ap- 
pearance of former importers as net 
exporters, including China and the Eu- 
ropean Community in coarse grains, 
and India in wheat. 

Agricultural imports into the United 
States are expected to reach ^20 bil- 
lion, up $500 million from the May es- 
timate. Imports of fruit and fruit 
juices and cocoa and products have 
been stronger than expected, account- 
ing for most of the rise. Increased im- 
ports will leave the agricultural trade 
surplus at $12 billion. 



October 1985 
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U.S. Agricultural Exports: Value by Commodity, 1984-85* 






1964 



1985 
forecast 



iUHofi dollars-- 



Gralnt & ff»d 
Wh(>4t & flour 
Rio« 

Cora Z/ 

Ok Isoad^ I products 
Soybsan^ 

Soybean cake & msal 
Soybaan ot I 

Ltvo&tock I pr«Jucts 

Poultry & products 

Dairy Pruduc^t 

Horticultural prodijcts 

Tobacco 

Cottofi i Mnt«rx 

Sugar & ttoipic4l products 
Total 



15.01^ 

.666 
6.535 
5.633 

7.606 

1.055 
.490 

2.579 

.508 

.272 

1. 985 

L.2L6 

L978 

.256 

.620 

29.B37 



It. 107 

J. 556 

.490 

5.691 

4.983 

5.431 

3.421 

.657 

.437 

2.5« 

.2% 

.506 

1.976 

1.505 

1.750 

.282 

.592 

25.520 



t7.434 

6.739 

.897 

8.216 

7. 02 J 

8.774 
5.734 

L18I 
.653 

3.460 

.4J3 

.397 

2.606 

1.433 

2.405 

.320 

.789 

36.031 



14.3 

4.9 

.7 

7.2 

6.1 

6.3 

3.9 

.8 

.5 

3_3 

.4 

.4 

2-6 

1.5 

2.0 

.4 

.8 

32.0 



U.S. Agricultural Exports: Volume by Commodity, 1984-85* 



ConvDodity 



October -June 
1963/84 1984/85 



Fiscal 
1984 



F 1 sea I 

1985 

forvcs^t 



Hi 1 1 ioTi metric ton** — 



UhMt 
Wheat ft 
Coars* 



•<nl 1/ 



& fodders 



il 



Corn 2/ 
Fevd&i t ngreds. 
Rioa 
Soyb9dfi& 
Soybean caka i 
Soybean oi I 
Sunt lowor^.oad 
Sunt lou«rS49d ott 
Other ojlcakgs l nvjals 
Boef, purk L ver)«ty inedts 
Poultry madt 
Anirnal fets 
To6ecco 

Cot+oft I I Inters 
Horttculturdl products 
Othar 
Total 



27.483 

.940 

43.856 

37.575 

5.273 

1.673 

16.848 

4.197 

.661 

.930 

.182 

.169 

.294 

.162 

1.041 

.192 

L254 

2.246 

2.469 

109. 87> 



22.454 

.630 

46.692 

39.514 

4.839 

1.401 

14.525 

3.449 

.596 

.895 

.116 

.122 

.293 

.t76 

.888 

.210 

1.164 

2.085 

2.727 

103.262 



41.700 

1.075 

55.^46 

46.986 

6.845 

2.293 

19.265 

4.862 

.828 

.995 

.188 

.I9fl 

.394 

.226 

t.379 

.227 

1.509 

2.853 

3.191 

145.574 



50.5 

.9 

57.2 

48.5 

6.5 

2.0 

16.6 

4.3 

.7 

1.0 

.1 

.1 

-4 

.2 

I.I 

.2 

1.3 

2.7 

3.2 

129.0 



j./ 1 rvc I ude& corn , oa ts , bar 1 ey , 
product*. ■ As of August 12, J985. 



sorghunii rye, and products. 2/ Excludes 



Western Europe's Higher Output 
Squeezes Imports 

Among repons of the world, the larg- 
est export decline is likely in ship- 
mentH to Western Europe, Export 
value for the first 9 montha was nearly 
$2 billion lorwer than for the same 
period last year, and value is expected 
to continue to loae ground. While 
lower export prices and comparatively 
sluggish European growth mtes are 
factors, increased agricultural produc- 
tion there has played the largest role. 



Last year's excellent weather in 
Western Europe led to a 3 7- mi 11 ion -ton 
increase in grain production. EC 
wheat stocks lubsequently almost dou- 
bledf and the Community became a net 
exporter of coarse grains in fiscal 1985. 
U.S. feed grain export prospect! in Por- 
tugal were dampened by increased im- 
ports of manioc for feed and the end of 
Government subsidies to livestock pro- 
ducers for purchase of coarse grains. 



Demand for feed ingredient imports 
also suffered from the EC's dairy 
reduction program. The program was 
implemented in the spring of 1964 and 
further production cuti are called for 
in 1985/86. The program has led to re- 
duced milk output and a large Increase 
in cattle slaughter. In addition, the 
lack of Western European sates of soy- 
bean meal to the Soviet Union thii 
year, increased wheat feeding, and 
record EC c^seed production have held 
soybean demand to a modest increase. 
This increase was more than offset by 
near*record oilseed exports from South 
America to Western Europe. Thus. 
U.S. soybean sales are expected to de- 
cline from 1984/d5'i already reduced 
amount. 

Dollar Reached 
12'Year High in March 
Although the dollar has fallen since 
March 1985 and may average only 
slightly above itt 1984 foreign ex- 
change value. It reached 12>year bigha 
against European currencies in the 
first half of the fiscal year. Export 
volume is typically larger during the 
tint hair of each ^scal year (October- 
March), and the dollar i rise during 
this period had a greater dampening 
effect on export sales than if it had oc- 
curred later. 

Competition Cuts Sates to Japan 
Since March, the dollar has also fallen 
against Japan's yen. Howe ver, the 
value of U.S. farm exports to Japan is 
expected to be down more than $1 bil- 
lion because of lower prices and a 
alight decline in the U.S. share of 
Japan's agricultural imports. 

Despite Japan*s strong economic 
growth* livestock production and 
feedstuff import demand are expected 
to increase only modestly In 1984/85- 
Growth in formuJa feed production in 
the first half of 1985 was around 1 per- 
cent, less than half the rate a year ear- 
lier. As a result, Japan's feed grain 
and soybean imports have fallen 
slightly, and a dramatic gain in corn 
Imports from China has cut into U.S. 
sales. In addition. Thailand's exports 
of manioc to Japan and other Asian 
buyers have riaen this year, as Thai- 
land seeks alternatives to the increas- 
ingly restricted EC market. 
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U.S. soybean exports to Japan have 
tuffered not only from slu^^eh feed 
consumption^ but also from aubstitu- 
tion of fish and rapcBeed meaJa and 
from atron^ South American competi- 
tion, Thufli U.S. soybean export 
volume to Japan is expected to remain 
near 1984*s depressed 4.2 million tone^ 
deapite a 22*percent reduction in aver* 
age export price. 

Japan's purchaseB of U-S. cotton are 
likely to he aubstantially lower ibis 
year than laat. One reason is that 
growing yam imports into Japan have 
slowed the country's raw cotton use. 
In addition, U.S. prices are well above 
comparable foreign styles, even when 
accounting for the premium normally 
given for U,S, cotton's high quality. 

Shipments to Canada Sluggish 
A small decline it forecast in farm ex- 
ports to Canada for fiscal 1985, as in- 
creased feed grain shipments fail to 
offset lower horticultural product ex- 
ports. While Canadian economic 
growth has been stronger than that in 
the EC, unemployment has been com- 
parably high and consumption re- 
strained^ Growth has also slowed in 
1985 as total export opportunities to 
the United States have gained more 
slowly. In addition, high U.S. fruit 
prices may be discouraging Canadian 
purchases, and strong vegetable pro- 
duction in Canada last summer helped 
cut imports. 

Grain Exports to USSR 
Likely To Set Record 
In marked contrast to other customers, 
the Soviet Union is expected to take 
more U.S. farm exports this year. Ex- 
port value will reach a record in fiscal 
1985 for the second year in a row, fol- 
lowing last year's disappointing Soviet 
grain crop. Soviet grain purchases 
from the United States have slowed 
this summer— -possibly in response to 
the better Soviet crop outlook thia 
year— but the volume of purchases has 
already exceeded 1979'8 record 15.5 
million tons. Soviet grain import 
needs are forecast at a record 55.5 mil- 
lion tons for the marketing year, and 
the United States is expected to supply 
the largest share. 

The August estimate of U,S. farm 
product exports to the Soviet Union^ 
$2.8 billion— was based on strict com- 
pliance with the U.S.-USSR Grain 
Agreement. Under that agreement, the 
Soviets are obliged to import 4 million 
tons of U-S- wheat each agreement 
year (October September). Through 
August, only 2.9 million tons had been 



U.S. Agricultural Export Value by Region 





Region 




October 


^Juno 
1984/ 85 

1 1 ^on dol 


Fiscal 
1984 

lar* — 


Fiscal 

1985 

forecast 




Other Western Europe 


7,863 

5,660 
2,204 


5,957 
4.433 
1.504 


9.264 
6.717 
2,547 


6,9 

5.2 
1.7 




£«*torn Europe 




.579 


.4^7 


.74i 


.6 




USSR 




Ld93 


I.A0O 


:.si2 


z.a < 




MiddlH East 1/ 

Souib Aii^ 27 

Japan 

ChinA 

other East AsIa 

Southeast Alls 


5/ 
*7 


11.829 

L360 
.756 

&,4W) 
.484 

2.642 
.958 


9.507 
1.(73 

,475 
4,530 

,I7B 
2.490 

.661 


15.210 
I.B65 

.667 
6,955 

.692 
3.631 
1.218 


12.4 

1.6 
.6 

5.8 
,3 

3.2 
.9 


1 


CanftdA 




1.457 


1.341 


1.956 


1.8 




AfricA 

North Africa W 
Sut-Sdhftren A7r 


ica 


2.117 
1.066 
1.049 


2.03$ 
1,025 
1,013 


2.668 
1.542 
1.327 


2.6 

1.4 




Lettn Apierica 
Mexico 

Central America 
South Anvrica 


i Caribbean 


J.9J4 

1,527 

,875 

1,532 


3.606 

l*3>4 

,856 

1.436 


5.262 
l.96fl 
1.223 
2.091 


4,7 
L8 

KB 



Ocean 1 a 

Total 

Dovelopod countries 6/ 
Le^s doveJopod countries 
Centrally plafined countries 



.164 
29.856 



,165 
25*520 



.216 
38.031 



32*0 



J5,6I9 


12.540 


19,180 


14.7 


U.262 


10.075 


14.906 


13.6 


2.956 


3.105 


3,945 


3.7 




purchased and shipped, and the likeli- 
hood that 4 million may be shipped is 
very amalL However, the Soviets have 
declared their intention to make the 
required purchases. 

Eastern Europe Increases 
Its Own Production 
Unlike the Soviet Union, Eastern Eu- 
rope is expected to import a smaller 
amount of U.S. farm products this 
year, as it has every year since 1981, 
Regional efforts towards grain self* 
sufficiency and reduction of hard* 
currency debt are expected to continue 
to depress import demand. One result 
this year has been a reluctance to util- 
ize U.S. credit guarantees. Of the 
$170 million in US. guarantees allo- 
cated for Yugoslavian purchases of 
oilseeds, cotton, and cattle hides, only 
about half will be used. 



Increased Eastern European crop pro- 
duction in 1984/85 is also trimming 
U,S. exports. Large soybean and rape- 
seed crops in the region last fall have 
reduced demand for U.S. soybeans, 
although soybean meal imports from 
the US. may be slightly higher. In ad- 
dition, record grain crops have reduced 
import needs and have temporarily 
made the region an exporter of grain. 
Nevertheless, US. exports of wheat 
and wheat products will remain close 
to last year's, since they consiat almost 
entirely of concessional shipments to 
Poland. 



October 1966 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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U.S. soylDean exports 

Million metric tons 
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US. Agricultural Trade tables Bt the beck of this issue. 
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China Is Now More 
Competitor Than Cumiomer 
The value of U^. exports to China is 
forecast to be about 60 percent lower 
in fiscal 1985 than laat year* as China 
reduces ite wheat imports. Burgeoning 
production has made China the world's 
largest wheat producer and reduced its 
import needs dramatically. Although 
exports of other U.S. farm productJ to 
China are growings they have done lit- 
tle to offaet the decline in wheat sales. 

China's dramatic increases in farm 
production have also made it a formid- 
able competUor in Asian markets for 
corn, cotton, and— to a lesser extent- 
soybeans. As corn production in* 
creased and food consumption shifted 
towards wheats localized surpluses 
developed. Since transportation 
between surplus and deficit regions 
within China is difficult, the Govern- 
ment decided to export its corn 
surpluses— perhaps as much as 5 mil* 
lion tons in 1985. Cotton exports have 
been similarly stimulated by 5 con- 
secutive years of record production 
through 1984/85, and rising stocks. 

Exports Lower to 
MiddU'lncome East Asia 
Chinese competition is having a notice- 
able impact in middle-income East 
Asia (Korea. Taiwan, and Hong Kong). 
U.S. agricultural exports to the region 
are expected to fall despite strong 
economic growth there. Led by exports 
to the United States, economic growth 
rates in these countries have been the 
highest In the world. However, perfor- 
mance of domestic demand has been 
more restrained^ given weak domestic 
investment in Taiwan and, in South 
Korea, debt concerns that have neces- 
sitated tight fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies. 

Middle-income East Asia's coarse grain 
imports from all suppliers are not ex- 
pected to rise in 1986, despite an ex- 
panding livestock sector m South 
Korea and large pig numbers for the 
year in Taiwan. Both Korea and 
Taiwan are seeking to raise the feed 
use of domestic grains. More impor* 
tant for U.S. sales is the rapid rise this 
year in China's com exports to South 
Korea. While the United States has 
historically held 90 percent of the 
Korean market, China became Korea's 
largest feed grain supplier for 1984/85. 



Similarly, although U.S. sales and 
market share for cotton are expected 
to remain strong in South Korea and 
Taiwan, a large decline is expected in 
shipments to Hong Kong, as China as- 
sumes a dominant role in the cotton 
market there. 

Southeast Asia 20 Percent Lower 
The value of U.S. agricultural exports 
to Southeast Asia will decline over 20 
percent in 1985 because of increased 
local farm production and foreign com* 
petition. Import demand in the region 
will also be curbed by attempts to 
reduce current account deficits- 
Economic growth in the region (with 
the exception of the Philippines) has 
been strong compared with much of 
the developing world, but currency de- 
valuations and public spending reduc- 
tion! have trimmed imports. Falling 
oil prices have helped some countries 
here, but Indonesia and Malaysia are 
large petroleum exporters and have 
suffered ss a result. 

U.S. wheat exports to Southeast Asia 
will fall this year; Indonesia's large 
rice supplies have reduced food grain 
import needs and both Indonesia and 
Thailand are seeking to curb wheat 
imports and save foreign exchange. 
Indonesia's wheat purchases from all 
customers have fallen, but sales by the 
United States have fallen faster than 
those by Argentina and Australia. The 
region's cotton imports am also expect- 
ed to be lower in totals but again the 
U.S. share will also slip because of in- 
creased competition, in part from Chi- 
na. Total imports of soybeans and soy- 
bean meal by the region will probably 
be higher, but once more U.S. exports 
have been cut by competition from 
China and Brazil. 

India's Wheat Surplus Turns 
Another Customer to Competitor 
Exports to South Asia will be lower in 
1985 because of increased production 
there of wheat, cotton, and oilseeds. 
Rising food grain production pushed 
down India's wheat purchases last year 
and eliminated them this year India 
is projected to export 1.6 million tons 
of wheat this year. In cotton* Paki- 
stan also switched from importer to ex- 
porter^ resuming its traditional role as 
a significant competitor of U.S. cotton 
both worldwide and in South Asia. 
U.S. vegetable oil sales have been hurt 
by increased Malaysian palm oil sup- 
plies as well as greater domestic 
oilseed production. 



In the Middle East, extensive offers of 
U^S. export credit guarantees are not 
expected to prevent a decline in U.S. 
exports, since much of the credit 
offered to l^key and Iraq may go 
unused this year. A fragile economic 
situation in much of the region— due 
to reduced petroleum revenues— has 
heightened interest In less expensive 
suppliers. As a result of these poor 
economic conditions, U.S. wheat ex- 
ports may fall one-ihird from last 
year's record 3 million tons. On the 
other hand, EC and Australian wheat 
sales to the region will rise; 
Australia's may double. U.S. rice ex- 
ports to the Middle East will also be 
lower, but Thailand's will probably 
rise. 

Sales to Africa Lower, 
Food Aid Higher 

Competition for wheat sales is hurting 
U.S. exports to North Africa. The 
United States has lost market share in 
Morocco and Egypt, and Tunisia's re- 
cent record grain harvest reduces im- 
port needs there. Grains generally 
comprise two-thirds of the value of 
U.S. exports to the region, and U.S. 
grain shipments may fall to a 5-year 
low in fiscal 1985. North Africa has 
been the focus of the Export Enhance- 
ment Program's first initiatives^ but 
the shipments probably will not occur 
until after the end of this fiscal year. 

Little decline is expected in exports to 
Sub-Saharan Africa. Severe drought 
in much of the region raised emergen- 
cy food needs this year. Exports of 
wheat and vegetable oils— mostly 
concessional— are expected to reach 
record amounts, and shipments of 
blended food products and nonfat dried 
milk are also likely to be up. The larg- 
est increases are coming in exports to 
Ethiopia, Sudan, and Kenya- 

On the other hand, South Africa's 
near -return to self-sufficiency in com 
will lower feed grain sales. In 1984, 
South Africa's unprecedented com im- 
ports propelled Sub^Saharan Africa's 
imports of U.S. agricultural products 
to an alltime high. 
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Latin American Production Up 
The value of exports to Latin America 
will probably decline about 7 percent 
in fiscal 1985, in part because of lower 
prices for U.S farm products In addi- 
ction. Improved domestic production aiid 
limited economic growth are curbing 
import demand. Although 1984 and 
1985 have seen improved economic per- 
formance in the regiont the setbacks in 
investment and production that oc- 
curred in the previous few yeare have 
not been made up; the region's imports 
of all products were lower in real 
terms in 1984 than they were in 1973, 
and a sustainable large increase is im- 
probable. 

Domestic production has played an 
even greater role than debt problems 
in fluctuating agricultural imports. 
Meiuco^s coarse grain harvest was up 
last year, reducing its import needs. 
The fall-off tn Mexico's purchases is 
the largest single decline in farm ex^ 
ports to Latin America. Food produc- 
tion for doinestic consumption in the 
Caribbean rose in 1984 and is expected 
to be up again this year* Similarly, 
the Andean countries of South Ameri- 
ca have already harvested a isecond 
consecutive increased ^ood crop. The 
exception has been Brazil, where a 
poor wheat harvest last year and con- 
tinuing wheat conaumption subsidies j 
have led to increased U.S. sales. 

Outlook for Fiscal 19S6: 
Another, SmalUr Decline 
Fiscal 1986 may see another, although 
smaller decline tn export value and 
volume. The volume of soybeans and 
meal may be higher^ but declining feed 
grain volume !s expected to offset the 
gain. Export unit values may be lower 
for most producU, and the drop In ex- 
port value will mo«t likely be greater 
than the decline in volume. Although 
the Export Enhancement program will 
probably have a greater impact next 
year than this, the final effect cannot 
be determined now, ISteve MacDonald 
(202) 786^1621] 
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FOOD PRICE UPDATE 
Food prices in the first 7 months of 
this year averaged 2.4 percent above 
the same period in 1984. The rate of 
increase in 1985 compares with a 3.7- 
percent increase during the same 
period last year over 1983, This year's 
smaller rise steins in part from lower 
farm prices. Retail food price in- 



creases in 1985 will be among the 
smallest in recent years— between 2 
and 3 percent. 

Lower farm prices are the result of big 
supplies of farm foods« particularLy 
meats. Total meat suppliee are expect- 
ed to be 1 percent larger this year 
than last. While beef production will 
likely be smaller, a 4-percent increase 
in poultry will boost total meat sup- 
plies. 

Because of the large meat supplies, re- 
tail prices have averaged below last 
year since the first quarter. Retail 
prices for red meat are expected to 
.remain under a year earlier for the 
rest of 1985, and average about 1 per- 
cent less for the entire year. Meats 
hold the largest single share of consu- 
mer grocery ttore expenditures, and 
lower meat prices will play the most 
important role in keeping down total 
food price increases 

The slower growth rate in the general 
economy has brought about a smaller 
rate of growth in disposable personal 
income^ The purchasing power of 
disposable personal income has grown 
about 2 percent this year, compared 
with nearly 6 percent tn 1984- Price- 
conscious consumers are more likely to 
purchase relatively lower priced poul- 
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FocxI and Marketing Indicators 
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try than beef and pork. Despite slight- 
ly smaller supplies, prices for red meat 
have been lower^ indicating weak red 
meat demand. Demand is not expected 
to strengthen in the near future. 

Retail prices for eggs and fresh vegeta- 
bles will aUo average less this year 
than in 1984 and help dampen the in- 
crease in the consumer price index for 
food. Egg prices will be down between 
IS and 20 percent from last year's high 
levels. 

Fresh vegetable prices will average 
about 4 percent below last year. They 
were relatively high earlier this year 
because of speculatioD about damage 
from the January freeze in Florida^ 
However^ the freese came after many 
fresh winter vegetables had already 
been harvested, minimizing its effect 
on first^fuarter prices. 

Other food prices will average higher 
this year than last. Fresh fruit will 
average 10 to 15 percent more because 
of a small California orange crop and 
smaller summer stone fruit harvests. 
A late frost cut the peach crop in the 
Southeast by 50 percent. Prices of pro- 
cessed and prepared foods are expected 
to rise about 2 to 4 percent above 1984. 
[Ralph FarUtt (202) 7861870] 
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PROSPECTS AT HARVEST 

Transportation equipment should be in 
good to surplus supply for the fall har- 
vest. Inventories of equipment for all 
modes are as large as last year or 
larger. At the same time, the small, 
localized rail car and truck shortages 
that usually occur during harvest will 
probably he more frequent this year. If 
harv^ is as rapid as now expected, 
truck shortages of 1 or 2 days and rail 
car shortages of about a week can be 
expected. Such shortages seldom 
significantly disrupt grain or oilseed 
marketing. 

Rail — In July the jumbo covered 
hopper car fleet stood at more than 
238,000, up 3 percent from 1984 and 9 
percent from 1981. Railroads have the 
ability to load more than 31,000 cars 
per week during harvest In 1984» 
about 27f600 cars were loaded per 
week. Through July 1986^ a weekly 
average of 22,100 cars were loaded. 
Thus, the rail system can handle at 
least 28 million bushels per week more 
than it has been moving this year 

Barnes.— Barges also have excess capa- 
city. More than 41 million bushels of 
grain can be loaded per week. 
Through July, barge loadings averaged 
less than 36 million, suggesting an 
unused capacity of about 12 percent 

7VucAs.-The U.S. truck fleet was ade- 
quate for 1984's needs and is expand- 
ing. Last year, more than 10^000 
open- top and dump trailers (well suited 
to grain hauling) were added to the 
fleet From January through August 
1985, an estimated 7,300 more of these 



trucks were put into use. Moreover, 
since fresh frtiit and vegetable produc- 
tion slackens after July, some refrig- 
erated trailers should he available to 
haul grain. The supply of refrigerated 
van trailers also has continued to in- 
crease. In 1984, more than 22,600 
were built, and an estimated 19,600 
will be added this year^ 

Ocean- — Worldwide, the dry bulk fleet 
at midyear offered 233-235 million 
deadweight tons of carrying capacity. 
More than one-third of this tonnage is 
surplus to current needs. By mid-1986, 
the world fleet is expected to increase 
to 235 244 million deadweight tons. 
While international trade has in- 
creased somewhat t substantial excess 
capacity is expected to continue into 
1986, 

Railroads Rates Turn Down 
According to indexes published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, rail rates 
for grain and all farm products de- 
clined 2 to 3 percent bet^^een January 
and July, Although the grain harvest 

is expected to be unusually large, rela^ 
tively slack demand is likely to result 
in much new-crop grain being stored 
near production sites. Accordingly, 
transportation demand is unlikely to 
increase sharply above current levels, 
and rates are expected to remain near- 
ly constant for the remainder of the 
year. 
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BargcM Ratem Below Last Year 
Barge rates at the beginning of har^ 
vest ha%'e been well below last year's 
depresaed leveU. May-August 1986 
rates to Ntw Orleans from the Illinoie 
River for immediate delivery of equip* 
ment averaged 16 percent below last 
year Rates for delivery within 30 
daya were 20 percent below 1984. 

On October 1, the Federal tax on fuel 
used by barge operators rises from 8 to 
10 cents per gallon. This will create a 
slight amount of upward pressure on 
barge rates. However, diesel fuel 
prices have been falling this year, and 
the low demand for barge service sug* 
geats that operators will be unable to 
recoup cost increases soon. Giyen 
weak demand, the seasonal upswing in 
barge rates in the fourth quarter is 
likely to be quite small 

User FeeSf Insurance Costs 
Pressure Truckers* Profit Margin 
Costs of operating trucks owned by in- 
dependent owner operators have fluc- 
tuated over a very narrow range dur- 
ing the first 7 months of this year. 
Thus far, truck costs have averaged 
$1,162 per mile, less than one-half cent 
below 1984^8 average. 

Truckers, however, are increasingly 
caught in a cost price squeeze. Since 
July, all vehicles weighing more than 
55,000 pounds have been assessed an 
annual user fee of approximately 
$1,500. This change, which stems from 
the Surface Transportation Act of 
1982, now adds about 1 cent per mile 
to total operating costs. 

For an average-sized tractor trailer, 
annual hikes in the user fee will bring 
charges to about $1,612 in 1986, $1,704 
in 1987, and $1,796 in 1988. These 
scheduled increases are delayed 1 year 
for owners of five vehicles or less. 

Truckers, however, are increasingly 
caught in a cost-price squeeze. Since 
July, all vehicles weighing more than 
65,000 pounds have been assessed an 
annual user fee of approximately 
$1,500. This charge, which stems from 
the Surface Transportation Act of 
1982, now adds about 1 cent per mile 
to total operating costs. 

Ocean Hates Remain how 
Through the Orst half of 1985, moat 
ocean rates for grain have averaged at 
or below 1964 levels Unless a marked 
upswing in world trade develops in the 
fourth quarter, these rates are likely 
to remain quite low. [T. Q.Hutchinson 
(202) 786-186^ 
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P.L. 480: Filling the Gap 
In light of widespread hunger overseas 
and declining U.S. exports, increased 
attention has been focused on PL. 480 
recently, and several proposals have 
been made to change it. The current 
program has three parts. Title I pro- 
vides long '^ term concessional credit to 
assist countries in need of our com^ 
modi ties. Under Title Hi donations aid 
famine relief, nutrition programs, and 
development projects. Title III allows 
the Title I debt to be forgiven if cer- 
tain additional development measures 
are undertaken by the recipient. 

Since fiscal 1980, P.L. 480 shipments 
under all titles have averaged between 
5.5 and 6.0 million tons a year. For 
19S4. preliminary data show that ap- 
proximately 5.7 million tons were 
shipped, valued at about $1.3 billion. 
Africa received more than half this, 
while Asia and Latin America received 
about one quarter and one- fifth respec- 
tively. Of 72 recipients, Egypt. Moroc- 
CO, Sudan, and Bangladesh received 
the largest volumes of PL. 480 in 
1984. 



Among Certain Commodities^ 
P.L. 480's Share Increasing 
While last year's P.L 480 shipments 
constituted only about 4 percent of the 
volume of total agricultural exports, 
the pro-am is more important for 
specific commodities. In fiscal 1983, 
about 11 percent of all U.S. wheat and 
flour exports, about one-fifth of all rice, 
and one-quarter of combined cot- 
tonseed and soybean oil exports were 
shipped through PL. 480. 

The rising share of P.L. 480 exports of 
these commodities reflects deteriora^ 
tion of commercial markets more than 
it does ^eater P.L. 480 shipments. 
The volume of P.L. 480 shipments in 
1983 was no larger than in 1980, but 
all U*S* agricultural exports fell 12 
percent during that period^ In 1984, 
the share of PL. 480 wheat and flour 
exports together fell slightly, but the 
P.L 480 share of flour exports atone al- 
most doubled to about two-thirds. The 
shares for rice and vegetable oil de- 
clined slightly in 1984 chiefly due to 
less PX. 480 shipments. 

However, with increased shipments in 
response to the African famine and 
with lower commercial exports^ the 
share of P.L. 480 shipments for wheat 
and flour, rice, and vegetable oil will 
increase significantly in 1985. P.L. 
480 wheat and flour eicport shares 
could again surpass 10 percent. Esti- 
mates indicate that the P.L. 480 share 
of cottonseed and soybean oil eatports 
this year could expand by between 
one-third and one half over last year's 
level while that of rice could rise even 
more. 

Section 416 

In addition to P.L. 480, foreign dona- 
tions have been authorized for humani*^ 
tarian purposes under Section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. In 1982, overseas donation 
of CCC-owned dairy stocks was author- 
ized. Id 1984, wheat donations were 
authorized, and in 1985, rice. 
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For Several U.S. Exports, Pi. 480 
Shipments Represent A Growing Share 
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There are some Government and indus- 
try concerns about Section 416 dona- 
tions. One ifl that U may disrupt com* 
mercial markets* although this risk is 
less for dairy products since only smaU 
quantities are shipped cororoercially. 
Another is that the donations would 
cut into the OCC budget. However^ the 
House and Senate farm bills include 
provisions to expand Section 416, in 
both type and volume of commodities. 

Food for Progress 
A 'Tood for Progress" program has 
also been proposed. Several versions 
have been put forward in Congress, but 
the intent is for the United States to 
grant commodities to developing coun- 
tries, on a multiyear basis as a reward 
for adopting market oriented agricul- 
tural policies. The program would last 
from fiscal 1986 through 1989, involve 
a maximum of 500,000 tons of com- 
modities per country per year, and be 
exempt from the Cflurgo Preference Act. 
Funds would also be provided for the 
processing and delivery of the commod- 
ities. Resale of the commodities would 



be prohibited and measures would be 
required to avoid displacing U.S. ex* 
ports. 

Title I/Local Currency Proposal 
When P.L. 480 was enacted in 1954, 
potential purchasers of U.S. conunodi- 
tie§ lacked dollars to buy them. To 
ease payment problems, the United 
States accepted local currencies in 
payment for PX. 480 commodities. 
However, local currencies were of little 
value to the United States outside of 
the country. As recipients' economies 
grew and the United States accumu* 
lated large sums of local currencies^ 
the U.S. Government stopped accept- 
ing them in payment for Title I com* 
moditiea and only accepted hard 
currencies (dollars or currencies con* 
vertible to dollars) in the early 1970's. 

The Title I/Local Currency proposal in 
Congress would allow accepting local 
currency again in an effort to improve 
the developmental impact of Title I 
sales. In the Senate version of this 
proposal, at least 25 but no more than 
50 percent of the value of all Title I 
sates (or 500,000 metric tons) would be 
repayable in foreign currencies under 
terms set by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The remainder would be repaid 
in convertible currencies over an ex- 
tended period as is currently done. 

The local currency funds would be lent 
to financial intermediaries (including 

cooperatives, private voluntary orgam* 
zations, and the US- Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation), which in 
turn would make loans to the local 
private sector to stimulate private en- 
terprise, increase distribution and con- 
sumption of U.S. commodities* and in- 
crease private sector development. 
The financial intermediary would 
repay the United States beginning no 
later than 10 years and ending no later 
than 30 yeara^ but in dollars. 

The Title I/LC proposal is a hybrid of 
two P.L. 480 programs that were more 
active in the past<-Cooley loans and 
private trade agreements (PTA's). 
Under the Cooley loan program, the lo- 
cal currencies the United States had 
received in pajrment for P.L. 480 com- 
modities were loaned to U.S- or foreign 
businesses operating in the recipient 
countries. The purpose was to expand 
U.S. markets, though not necessarily 
only agricultural markets. 



Under the private trade agreement 
program, the U,S. Government provid- 
ed credit to a private trader for pur- 
chase of U.S. agricultural commodities. 
The loan was payable in hard curren- 
cies. One of the first agreements in* 
volved granting production loans to 
fanner cooperatives in Iran. In Korea, 
agreements with companies such as 
Purina Korea, Inc., and Korea Cmrgill 
were used to finance new plants for 
livestock feed mixing and livestock 
and poultry production and processing. 

Both Cooley loans and PTA's were cur- 
tailed or became Inactive when the 
U.S. Government stopped accepting lo* 
cal currencies in payment for Title I 
commodities. 

The Title 1/LC proposal is not expected 
to immediately affect U.S. farm prices 
and incomes, but it could affect the 
developmental ii&pact of P.L. 480' 
Currently* the recipient government iia 
the beneficiary of the local currency 
generated by the sale of Title 1 com* 
modities. The Title I/LC proposal 
would help shift the development im- 
petus to the private sectors of recip- 
ient nations. 

The distribution of loans would be 
governed by market forces. Since the 
local currency debt would be repayable 
only In currencies convertible todol* 
lars considerable risk would be in- 
curred by the financial Intermediary. 
The intermediary making the loan 
would be unlikely to lend funds to 
high-risk applicants, such as peasant 
farmers^ but would be more likely to 
invest in enterprises already firmly es- 
tablished- iMarkSmUh (202) 786- 
16B7\ 



Computer Bulletin Board 
Bob Sew Phone Number 
The new phone number for the com- 
puter bulletin board operated by the 
Food & Agricultural Policy Branch 
(NED/ERS) is (202) 786 3400. The 
bulletin board offers Information re- 
lated to the current farm bill de- 
bate. For more information contact 
Lewrene Glaeer at (202) 786-1780. 
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The Year After the Drought: How 
Much Recovery tor Ethiopia & Sudan? 



The rains have returned to Ethiopia and Sudan. The worst 
may be over for many aurvivoFB of this year's famine. But, 
food shortages will not disappear. World Food Needs and 
AvaitabiUties <WFNA)^ estimates that in 1985/86 Ethiopia 
will require M million and Sudan 0.9 million tons of food 
grain imports simply to maintain consumption at the nutri- 
tionally inadequate levels of the last 4 years. If foreign 
exchange expenditure patterns do not change, Ethiopia wili 
need 1.0 million and Sudan 0.6 million tons of food aid to 
keep consumption at 4-year levels. To meet minimum 
nutritional requirements set by the United Nations, food 
aid required would be higher— approximately 1.3 million 
tons for Ethiopia and 0.9 million for Sudan. 

Slow Growth in Ethiopia's 
Food Production 

Assessing food import needs for the World Food Needs and 
Availabilitie& study begins with analysis of a country's food 
production. Although harvests are highly variable, total 
food grain production has improved since the early 1970'h in 
Ethiopia and Sudan. Over 90 percent of Ethiopia's crops 
are produced by peasant farmers or smallbolders, who 
comprise 75 percent of the nation's 35.2 million people. 
Typically these are subBistence farmers, working less than 2 
hectares of land in Ethiopia's highlands. Sixty percent of 
all crops are food grains, with teff <a traditional cereal), 
wheat, barley, sorghum, and com all important. Other 
major crops are pulses, oHseedst and coffee. 



Ethiopia has Africa's largest livestock population. STtiall- 
holders keep animals mainly for draft and transportation 
uses, but 10 percent of Ethiopians axe nomadic pasturalists 
who rely on livestock for the bulk of their food and income. 
The livestock sector has been severely hurt by the recent 
drought. 

During the mid I970's, agriculture in Ethiopia stagnated. 
Drought in the northern growing regions contributed to a 
food crisis between 1972 and 1974. Through 1974, the sys- 
tem of land ownership and land use relationa was complex 
and inequitable. Tenancy was common among peasant 
farmers who worked small hold) ngs, often with heavy obliga- 
tions to land owners. Food shortages and land tenure prob- 
lems contributed to the fall of Emperor Haile Selassie in 
1974. 

In 1975, all agricultural land was nationalized and the 
existing large commercial farms became state farms. Polit- 
ical disruptions continued until 1977, when Mengisthu 
Haile Miriam began to consolidate his power. As a result of 
these disruptions food production declined between 1975 
and 1977. 

Increased political stability and Government campaigns to 
raise agricultural production contributed to higher food 
grain output in 1978 and 1979. But agricultural programs 
were hurt after 1979 by rising fertilizer prices and declining 
Government revenues, as cotfee export prices fell. Drought 
in some areas, combined with financial constraints, caused 
food grain production to fall in 1980 and 1981. Weather in 
the major crop^growing areas of the south improved in 1982 
and 1983, though, temporarily leading to higher crop pro- 
duction^ 

Drought Was Not 
Only Cause of Famine 

The drought which had affected parts of the north in 1983 
became more widespread in 1984 and food grain production 
fell to 16 percent below 1981 83 levels. The extent to which 
drought caused the current food shortages is not fully 
understood because weather information is limited and crop 
statistics are imprecise. While the available data do not 
indicate abnormally low rainfalU the data are spotty and 
little is known about the distribution of rain at critical 
times during the growing season. In the rugged topography 
of Ethiopia, rainfall can vary over short distances. This 
inconclusive evidence suggests that while localized drought 
was likely a cause of low food production^ other factors were 
involved. 



^USDA Economic Reaearcfa S«rvic«, World Food Netdt and AvaUabtluies 
{Washington* D.C. ERS), 19BG. 
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Among the area« sulfferinK the most serious shortages are 
the northern provinces of Eritrea and Tigre, areas con- 
troUed primarily by groups at war with the Ethiopian 
Government. Armed conflict has probably contributed to 
poor agricultural performance, and it certainly contributes 
to food shortages and atar\ation in these regions. Food is in 
short supply in the other regions of Ethiopia aa well, but 
since December, 100,000 ton* of food aid per month have 
been entering the country, eaaing the general shortage in 
the Government -control led areas. 

The main harvests in Ethiopia are in November and 
December. To date, rainfall has been quite favorable. 
Although significant recovery is eipected in 1985i a number 
of nonweather factors will probably keep production below 
normal- First, planttnga were lik«ly reduced because popula- 
tions were displaced and the inaurgencies in the north have 
continued- Second, inputs— seed, draft animals, and farm 
implements*- are in short supply. In addition, some of the 
1985 crop may be lo«t to pests such as army worms because 
of inadequate pesticide distribution. Some of these factors 
have already reduced output from the secondary or '*belg" 
season harvest— June to July— which normally accounts for 
5 to 10 percent of food production. 

Based on these consi deration a i 1985/86 food grain produc- 
tion in Ethiopia is estimated at 5-5 million tons, 11 percent 
above 1984/85 production but 5 percent below the 1981- 
1984 average.. 

Strong Improvement Likely on 
Sudan's Irrigated £ Mechanized Farms 
The structure of Sudan's production is much different from 
Ethiopia's. In Sudan, irrigation and mechanization are 
more important- Irrigated agriculture is dominated by 
large Government -owned schemes along the Nile Rivera, 
These schemes provide small farmers with land, water, seed, 
chemicals, and technical services- The principal crops 
grown are cotton^ wheat, sorghum* and peanuts. 

One-fiftli of Sudanese cropland, approximately 4 million 
acrea, is managed by these schemee, the largest of which 
are the Gexira (2 million acres), New Haifa, Blue Nile, 
White Nile, and Rahad. The Gezira scheme alone normally 
produces two-thirds of Sudanis wheat. 
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Fell In 1983^ 
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Mechanized fanning methods are uaed on 6,5 million acres 
of rainfed cropland, much of which is in eaitem Sudan. 
Sorghum is the primaty crop, hut aesaroe ia also Important. 
Traditional farming pncticea are used on an estimated 9 
million acres of rainfed cropland* Much of this is located in 
the western areas most severely afiTected by the current 
drought. Sorghum, millet, peanots, sesame, and minor crops 
are grown for subsistence and for sale- Farmers in the tradi' 
tional sector also produce gtmiarabic and a majority of 
Sudan *e livestock. 

Cotton, sorghum, peanats, and sesame are grown for export' 
Sorghum, millet, wheat, and peanuts are the principal sta- 
ple foods- Since the mid-1970's< food production levels have 
fluctuated as farmers have switched among cropa because of 
changing Government policies and variability in weather. 

Food grain and peanut production grew slowly during the 
1970's. Peanut production reached a record in 1977/78 and 
food grains peaked the following season. In 1979/80, poor 
rainfall reduced staple food production by 22 percent. But, 
strong production was recorded in the 2 foitowing years as 
producer prices rose and weather Improved* Sorghum pro- 
duction was a record 3.3 million tons in 1981/82. 

The latest drought began to affect rainfed production in 
western Sudan during the 1982/83 season. Also in that 
year, sorghum producers in eastern Sudan were hurt by 
increased competition from other countries that sell to Sau- 
di Arabia. 

By 1984/85, the drought became so widespread that the irri- 
gated sector was affected. Food grain and peanut produc- 
tion fell 45 percent below the 1981/82-1983/84 average. 
Wheat production dropped to 52,000 tons from 162,000 the 
previous year because the Government determmed that 
water levels were too low to permit irrigation of wheat 
acreage in the Gezira scheme. Sorghum production also fell 
sharply, to 1.2 million tons. 
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Sudanis main harvests occur in October and November, 
Rainfall haa been good since June. River flows have been 
adequate for strong recovery in the irri^Bted aector, while 
input ahortages should not limit production in the irrigated 
and mechanized sectora. Wheat ia not planted until 
November, and the Government eatpecta to irrigate more 
than 200,000 hectarea, surpaasing 1979/80 and 1980/81, As 
a reault of these signals, food grain production for 1985/86 
is forecast at 2,6 million tons and peanut production at 
410,000, 

Food Aid Boosts Imports 

The aecond otep in assesaing food needs, after estimating 
production, ia analyzing food trade flowa. Between 1978 and 
1983, Ethiopians food grain imports averaged 300,000 tons, 
primarily wheat. This represented only 5 percent of the 
country's total food grain aupphea. Principal trading 
partners were Canada, the European Community, and the 
United States. Food aid provided nearly 50 percent of food 
grain imports during this period. 

Food aid in respOnse to the recent emergency raised imports 
to 500,000 tons in 1984; pledges for 1985 have exceeded 1.2 
million tons. The United States' 1985 food aid contribution 
includes 390,000 tons of wheat and 75,000 of coarse grains. 
Ethiopia's commercial imports for 1985 are an estimated 
150*000 tons of wheat- 100,000 from France and 60,000 
from Australia, 

Sudan's imports averaged over 400,000 tons between 
1977/78 and 1982/83, primarily wheats Unlike Ethiopia, 
however, Sudan exported approximately 150*000 tons of 
sorghum per year during this period. Food aid receipts 
averaged nearly 200,000 tons during this period, with 
three-fourths coming from the United States. Most of the 
U.S. food aid was provided under P.L. 480 Title I, primarily 
for urban consumption. 



In 1983/84, importa'into Sudan were 310,000 tons and the 
Government halted sorghum exports as food production 
declined' In 1984/85, grain importa have risen to an 
estimated 1,3 million tons. Food aid reached 300.000 tons 
in 1983/84. In 1984/85, 1,2 million tona were pledged, with 
neariy 1 million provided by the United Slatea, Sudan's 
commercial food grain imports in 1985 are estimated at 
under 100,000 tona. 

Unfortunately, food aid distribution has lagged behind 
pledgee In Ethiopia and Sudan. As of September, 83 percent 
of Ethiopians and 94 percent of Sudan's 1985 shipments had 
reached their ports. As much food aid has arrived during 
some months in 1985 as has previoualy arrived in some 
whole years. 

Despite increases in cargo handling capabilities, some ships 
are still oS'shore waiting to unload. Trucks to move food 
are scarce and subject to frequent breakdowns. Additional 
trucks are continually being added to the relief effort and 
progress is being made in internal food distribution. But, 
road system a are overworked and most areas of Ethiopia 
and Sudan are far from the few paved highways. Seasonal 
rainsi too, pose problems for food distribution. Rains make 
some roada impassable, Sudan's rail line to the west has 
been obstructed by washouts, breakdowns, and management 
difficulties. To date, only 64 percent of food aid pledged this 
year for Sudan has been distributed, and only 61 percent for 
Ethiopia, 

Import Requirements Still High in 1986 
In the third stage of the food needs assessment, two esti- 
mates of food requirements are derived. The status quo 
estimate ia baaed on the assumption that per capita con^ 
sumption will be held at the average level of the 4 preced- 
ing years, even if this ia nutritionally inadequate. The 
nutrition-based estimate, in contrast, ia calculated from 
minimum nutritional requirements set by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO)/World Health Organization 
(WHO). 

food Aid Distribution to interior Lags Far Setilnd Pledges 
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status quo food estimates are based on production and net 
imports, with adjustments for stock changes and feed uses. 
Between 1982 and 198^ food ffrain consumption in Ethiopia 
averaged 6.3 million tons, or 188.3 kilograms per person. To 
match this level of consumption! supplies of 6.6 million tons 
will he required in 1986. 

Food grains provided two-thirds of calories consumed in 
Ethiopia between 1979 and 1981, but calorie consumption 
was approximately 10 percent below the FAO/WHO 
minimutiu If the share of food grains in the diet were 
maintained and consumption increased to the FAO/^^0 
minimum of 2,330 calories per person per day* then 
Ethiopia's 1986 food grain supply requirements would be 7,0 
million tons, 

InSudani with a substantial decline in consumption in 

1984/85, the i*year average consumption of food grains was 
3.1 million tons or 163,6 kilograms per person. Peanut con- 
sumption during the base period averaged 498,000 tons or 
22.5 kilograms per capita. To maintain this level of con- 
sumption in 1986/86, total supplies of 3.9 million tons of 
food grains and peanuts will be required. 

Average calorie consumption in Sudan in 1979-81 was 
approximately 5 percent below the nutritional minimum^ 
Food grains provided 5()-8 percent of calories consumed, 
while peanuts provided an additional 12.1 percent. To 
increase Sudan's average daily consumption to 2360 calories 
per person while holding constant the shares of food grains 
and peanuts in the diet, 4,2 million tons of food grains and 
peanuts would be required in 1986/86 (calorie requirements 
may differ between countries because of different age and 
activity levels of the population). 

The 1,1 to 1.4 million tons of imports required by Ethiopia 
and the 0,9 to Ui million required by Sudan in 1986/86 
could be met by either commercial imports or food aid. The 
World Food Needs and Availabilities report makes no judge- 
ments on whether or how these food gaps should be filled. 
However* it does provide a benchmark estimate of foreign 
exchange available for food imports. By holding constant 
the proportion of available foreign exchange used for food 
imports in a base period, the estimates indicate a country's 
commercial import capacity for fooda. Thus, an assessment 
of a country's overall balance of payments is part of the 
determination of food aid needs. 

Ethiopia's Coffee Exports Down, 
Debt Service Increasing 

Ethiopia's trade deficit grew steadily from 1979/80 to 
1983/84, Much of this deficit was financed by foreign assis- 
tance, although external indebtedness increased and foreign 
exchange reserves declined. This pattern continued in 
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1984/65 SB Goff^ exports— the most important foreign 
exchange eamer^decUned by 10 percent and food aid and 
imports financed by foreign assistance increaaed^ Ethiopia 
maintained a relatively low 12*percent debt-service ratio 
prior to 1982/83i but this has increased to 20 percent over 
the past 2 years. 

Ethiopia's commercial import capacity in 1985/86 is 
estimated at only 79,000 tons of food grains, because of the 
country's poor foreign exchange position and the low share 
(9 percent) of its foreign exchange that is normally allocat- 
ed to food imports. 

IMF Suspends Sudan's Credit 

Sudan's foreign exchange position is bleak. Sudan's 1984 
cotton harvest, at 1 million bales, was up 10 percent over 
1983. However^ quality and logistical problems severely 
hampered the cotton's export, while growing world supplies 
lowered prices. Sudan would normally export sorghum as 
well, but did not in 1984/86 because of the production short- 
falls. Drought also reduced gum arable and sesame exports. 

Sudan*s outstanding debt has approached $9 billion and 
debt -service obligations in 1985 are over $500 million, near- 
ly four-fifths of export earnings. With rising import 
requirements end weak export perfonnance in 1984/86, the 
country's trade deficit continues to frustrate efforts to meet 
its debt-service obligations. 

Much of Sudan's heavy debt burden was incurred during 
the 1970's. A series of debt reschedulings began in 1979, 
accompanied by efforts to improve economic performance. 
The latter included increased incentives for cotton produc- 
tion. World Bank investment in irrigated agriculture, and 
adjustments in exchange rates. 

But, economic difficulties continued. By mid-1984, Sudan's 
financial problems became critical. In July 1984, the Inter- 
national MoneUry Fund suspended its standby agreement 
for balance-of- payments support, as Sudan fell into arrears 
in payments and failed to implement foreign exchange 
reforms. Consequently! the U.S. Commodity Import Pro- 
gram was halted from September 1984 to March 1985 and 
other donors suspended foreign assistance^ 
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The United States, Saudi Arabia, and the World Bank later 
resumed their assistance to Sudan in response to new 
forei^ exchange reforms and price adjustments on petrole- 
um and bread. In March 1985, bread prices were raised 33 
percent, but widespread demonstrations forced a rollback to 
8 percent in ApriL The demonstrations, fueled by chronic 
economic problems and deep political diviaiona, culminated 
in a bloodlesa coup on April 6, ending 16 years of rule by 
President JafTar Nimieri. The Transitional Military Council 
which assumed power in the coup has been unable to reach 
a repayment and reform agreement with the IMF. 

Sudan normally allocates 23 percent of its available foreign 
exchange to food imports. Because of its poor balance-of- 
payments position and debt obligations^ its commercial 
import capacity for food grains and peanuts is estimated at 
320,000 tons for 1985/86. 



Countries Remain Dependent On Foreign Food Aid 

In the short run, Ethiopia and Sudan will remain dependent 
on foreign assistance to aatisfy their food requirements^ 
Food production is expected to fall below historical trends 
because of the continuing effects of drought and civil war. 
Commercial import capacity is limited by a number of 
financial factors. Food production under traditional farm- 
ing practices will be slowest to recover. 




India's Agricultural Success Story 



In Sudan, substantial recovery is expected on the irrigated 

and mechanized farms. Localised food shortages may con- 
tinue in western, northern, and southern Sudan and in 
northern Ethiopia, However, with international help and 
government efforts to improve agricultural production, 
these countries may recover from the current food emergen- 
cy and begin to reduce their structural food deficits over the 
next few seasons. [Stephen Haykin (202) 786-168Ci 



During the 1960*8 and early 1970's, India was the world's 
largest recipient of food aid Many observers doubted if the 
nation would ever feed itself. Per capita production of food 
grains showed little growth, and regular large scale imports 
were necessary to avert widespread starvation. 

Now, strong production gains have made India self- 
sufficient in food grains— its dominant food staple. 
Significant food grain imports now occur only after a major 
drought* and they are exclusively commerciaL Record har^ 
vests the last 2 years, coupled with another bumper crop 
likely in 1985/86, have demonstrated Indians vast agricul- 
tural potential and generated a large wheat surplus. 

Moreover, the combination of declining food grain imports, 
periodic exportable surpluses of wheat and rice, and rising 
exports of an assortment of horticultural and high-valued 
products now allows India to run an annual farm trade 
surplus over $1 billion. U.S. farm exports to India> mainly 
wheat and soybean oil, have generally declined since the 
early 1970*s. 

Achievements in food output, however, have not been uni- 
form across commodities, nor have dietary standards 
improved greatly. There is now a big unmet deficit in 
pulses, and India has become the world's largest importer of 
edible oils. Both commodities are important in the Indian 
diet. And, while the Government operates a large distribu- 
tion system for subsidized foods and widespread starvation 
no longer occurs even during severe droughts^ nearly 50 per- 
cent of the population still cannot a^ord to purchase a 
nutritionally adequate diet. Promising gains in pulse and 
oilseed production have been achieved since 1980, but inade- 
quate nutrition awaits a solution, perhaps through expand^ 
ed distribution and continuation of India's recent stronger 
economic growth. 
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fligh-YUldin^ Cereals 
l^ead Production Gains 

Since the tntroduction of high-yielding cereal technology in 
the 1960'fl. India's food grain sector has turned in an 
impressive performance. Total food grain production hae 
grown at an annual rate of 2.7 percent since 1960/61. out- 
pacing popiulation growth of 2.2 percent by a small but 
significant margin. Growth in food grain output has picked 
up since the late 1970's» primarily because of improved 
yielda-the 1983/&4 harvest shattered the 1978/79 record by 
14 percent. 

Wheat output has increased the fastest, the result of rapid 
adoption of high-yielding varieties (HYVs) in irrigated 
northern regions. Although area expansion has slowed. 
steady gains in input uae and yielda continue to booat pro- 
duction about 6 percent a year. India has been able to 
reduce its wheat imports gradually.. Imports are now small- 
er and less frequent, occurring only following drought^ 
induced declines in production of rice and coarse grains- 
crops more susceptible to poor weather. Twice in the last 8 
years— first during 1978-1979 and again in 1984— there 
have been exportable surpluses of wheat. Imports were 
necessary during 1981-1983 only to help compensate for rice 
production shortfalls. 

Recent record harvests have boosted mid- 1986 wheat stocks 
to an alltime high 21 million tons and total cereal stocks to 
a record 29 million, far above Government targets and the 
19-20 million tons of available storage capacity. While some 
surplus wheat will be exported, longer term efforts will like- 
ly focus on expanding subsidized distribution in rural areas. 
Wheat exports are projected at 1.5 million tons in 1985/86^ 
although vigorous world competition will hamper export 
sales. As in the past^ most exports will likely go to the 
Soviet Union^ India's major agricultural market, under a 
longstanding barter agreement. 

Bice Output Grows More Slowly 

Gains in production of rice, India's principal food staple^ 
have been much less rapid than for wheat because of slower 
development and adoption of HYV's, and rice's vulnerability 
to poor monsoon rainfall. Most production gains have 
occurred in irrigated areas of north and south India. Pro- 
ductivity lags in the eastern region because of inadequate 
water control and relatively poor institutional support for 
production and marketing. 

Growth in rice production has picked up in recent years. 
The 1983/84 harvest broke the 1980/81 record by more than 
11 percent, and excellent crops are also estimated for 
1984/85 and 1985/86. Recent gains are due to the introduc- 
tion of HYV's suitable for various microclimates, increased 
use of fertilizer and pesticides, and good weather and un- 
precedented harvests in eastern India. 

Variability in rice production has led to substantial fluctua- 
tions in India's role In world rice markets. Rapid gains in 
rice production in primarily wheat consuming northern 
areas led to large exportable surpluses in some years in the 
late 1970*s— rice exports peaked at 11 million tons in 1981. 
Poor rice crops in 1979/80 and 1982/83, coupled with low 
world prices, led to large imports during 1983^84^ although 
India usually opts for relatively low-priced wheat to meet 
food grain shortfalli. Now, stocks are again rising above 
target and, with generally competitive prices, rice exports 
may be renewed. As with wheat, eurpluses of coarse rice are 
primarily bartered with the Soviet Union. 



Cereal Imports and U.S. Concessional Sales to 
India Have Rummeted 
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Coarse Grain^ Pulse Production Lag 
While growth in wheat and rice production haa outpaced 
population, per capita pulee and coarse grain output has 
declined. Pulses are an important protein complement to 
cereals in vegetarian dieta, while coarse grains are a tradi- 
tional food staple amon^ low-income consumers- Pulse 
varieties that offer significajltly higher returns than com- 
peting crops have not been developed, and cultivation has 
been relegated to unirhgated and relatively poor land where 
investment in inputs is risky. 

Gains in pulse production have occurred since 1980 because 
the Government has promoted improved, short -duration 
varieties and prices have strengthened. The Government 
maintains a liberal Import policy— pulses are the only food 
item that may be imported without restriction. But, pulse 
imports remain small relative to the supply shortfall 
because of inadequate supplies In world markets. 

Coarse grain output has increased slo^ly^ primarily because 
HYV's do not offer returns competitive with other crops. 
Coarse grains are also produced primarily on rainfed land, 
where risk discourages investment in high-yielding techno- 
logy. Demand for coarse grams for food has been weak 
because of improved supplies of wheat and nee, and feed 
use still accounts for only about 6 percent of production, 
India has not traded significant amounts of coarse grains 
since they were received as food aid in the mid*lft60's and 
early 1970's. 

Edible Oils Emerge as Major Farm Import 
Aa the Government emphasized food grain self-sufficiency, 
oilseed production virtually stagnated between 1965 and 
1980, and India has been the world's largest importer of edi- 
ble oils since 1977. 
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Since the late 1970*s, however, the Government hae given 
the oilseed sector more emphasiai largely to reduce foreign 
exchange expenditures on edible oils— now the second larg- 
est import after petroleum. Initiatives have included: 

• introduction of price supports, 

• efforts to improve oilseed marketing, 

• promotion of irrigated cultivation of n^w peanut and 
rapeseed varietieB, and 

• successful introduction of soybeans and sunflowers. 

Also, the Government has generally held edible oil imports 
to levels that have removed sharp fluctuations in oilseed 
prices, and allowed oilseed prices to rise relative to compet- 
ing crops. These factors have significantly boosted oilseed 
area and yields during the early ISfiO's- fiut» India's 
currently low average yields and broad oilseed production 
base— the largest area in the world planted to peanuts, 
rapeseed, sesame, linseed, safRower, and cottonseed- still 
offer wide scope for further gains. 

Agricultural Investment Grew Rapidly 
The reasons for India's achievements in food production are 
not hard to find. In addition to the advent of high-yielding 
cereals, reasons include: 



Progress in Irrigation Development and input 



a vaat soil and water resource base, 
heavy investment in irrigation and other farm infra- 
structure, 

development of a large agricultural research and exten- 
sion network, 

improved availability of fertilizer and other inputs, and 
supportive input and output pricing policies. 



Indians Production Gains and Distribution Policies Have 
Pulled Cereal Prices Down 
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While the introduction of HYV's stimulated the initial pro- 
duction gains, emphasis on other factors of production has 
been largely responaible for gaina in recent years. 

India's agricultural resource base is among the richest in 
the world. Gross cropped area of about 178 milUon hectares 
is the third largest in the world, and moat farmland consists 
of high-quality alluvial soils. MThile a monsoon tropical cli- 
mate makes rainfall highly aeaaonal and variable, climatic 
conditions make most land suitable for year^around 
cropping— if water is available. 

About 35 million hectares are now multiple cropped, with 
the total rising about 1 million a year because of increases 
in irrigated area- Water resources are extensive and offer 
the potential to irrigate about U4 million hectares^ nearly 
double the current 60 million— already the largest in the 
world. 

The sustained high rate of investment in agriculture 
reflects the sector's dominant role in the economy and the 
Government's commitment to food self-sufficiency. Private 
farmers now finance about 70 percent of agricultural 
investment* the public sector accounting for the rest. Pub- 
lic investment under Indiana development plana has 
accounted for about 20 percent of total plan expenditures, 
and annual outlays are now more than twice as large in 
real terms as in the late 1960'b. Total public expenditures 
on agriculture, including non-plan outlays for ongoing pro- 
grams, are growing about 12 percent a year in real terms. 
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Critical to maintaining agricultural investment has been 
India's achievement of a high domestic savings rate— about 
23 percent of GDP, roughly double that of other countries 
at the same stage of development. India has been a major 
recipient of concessional capital from bilateral and multila- 
teral sources, but domestic resources have accounted for the 
overwhelming bulk of both farm and nonfarm investment. 
Haweverf because the domestic savings rata is unlikely to 
rise much further^ sustaining a high rate of Investment in 
the future will depend heavily on improving investment 
efficiency and increasing the foreign capital available by 
expanding exports and foreign borrowing. 

Investment in irrigation has been particularly vigorous, 
accounting for about 12 percent of total development 
expendituresi and has been essential to growth in multiple 
cropping. Area irrigated under major schemes (dams and 
canal lysteroa) and minor ones (tubewetls) has nearly tri- 
pled since independence, and has continued to grow at 
about 2.3 million hectares per year during the early 1980*s. 
About 60 percent of the additional irrigation potential will 
require expensive major irrigation schemes. The remainder 
will need less expensive development of groundwater 
resources, primarily in eastern regions. Plans for the late 
1980's include development of groundwater potential and 
efforts to reduce widespread inefficiencies in the use of 
OTciating major irrigation facilities. 

Gains in Other Inputs 
Now CompUmcnt HYV'S 

Efforts to e^cpand the availability of production Inputs have 
been broad-based. Fertilizer uae continues to grow rapidly, 
benefiting from improved domestic production and distribu- 
tion, use of subsidies and, more recently, from improved 
input/output price relationships and the Government's wil- 
lingness to import heavily to assure adequate supplies. 
Annual growth in fertilizer use aloued to about 9.4 percent 
in the 1970's, in part because of price Increases, but it has 
picked up to more than 12 percent in the early 1980'8. Per* 
tilizer use per gross cropped hectare is still low— about 44 
kilograms in 1983/84— but that is up sharply from about 31 
in 1980/61 and 16 in 1974/75. 

Data indicate that pesticide uoe and farm credit are also 
expanding more rapidly. Pesticide use, while still low, 
increased about 15 percent yearly in the early 1980' s, com- 
pared with 6 percent during the 1970*s. Total credit 
extended to farmers was about $2.9 billion in 1983/84, 
implying annual real growth of 4 to 5 percent since 
1980/61, compared with about 23 percent during the 1970'a, 

The Government has also intensified ita efforts to achieve 
the 3^eld potential of Unproved varieties by boosting produc- 
tion and distribution of certified seed, and by rapidly 
expanding the use of a highly successful extension method 
known as the 'mini kit." Under the mini-kit program^ small 
quantities of improved cereal, pulse, and oilseed seed are 
provided to farmers, along with other inputs and intensive 
extension support, to encourage adoption of the full range of 
improved cultural practices. 

Price PotieUM Balance 
Producers* and Consumers* Interests 
Agricultural price policy In India haa been generally suc- 
cessful in striking a balance between adequate producer 
price incentives and the pressing need to assure affordable 
food for many low income consumers. For cereals, procure- 
ment (support) prices are established annually on the basis 



Production and Growth Rates of Food Grains 
and Oilseeds In India 

Produc 1 1 on 



Growth r«1»s Z/ 



I96a/6J 1973/74 1980/81 
60/61 73/74 83/64 ^3/84 ^3/84 -84/8^ 





HMlion tons 




P»rc*nt 




Food grains 


82.0 


104.7 


151.6 


2.7 


3.0 


4.0 


CeroaU 


69.3 


94,7 


136.9 


3.0 


5.3 


4.0 


Uha4t 


n.o 


21.8 


45.1 


6.7 


6.5 


6,2 


Alc« 


34.6 


44.1 


^9.8 


2,1 


2.5 


3.2 


Co4r?.e gr. 


23.7 


28.8 


M.O 


\.l 


,9 


2.5 


Pu 1 ^«s 


12.7 


10.0 


12.7 


A 


.9 


3*^ 


Oil^oeds 1/ 


6.9 


9.0 


12.4 


2.0 


2,3 


6.7 


Po«nutS 


4.e 


^.9 


7.5 


\A 




5.5 




I.J 


1.7 


2.6 


2.7 


2^7 


a.z 



1/ Include^ pt^anuts, repe^oo<Jj lin^ood, nlgftrseedi 

safflovor, sosdma, soybeans, dnJ £unflo«sr. 2/ Annutll 

^Cdtfl during period. ^ ' 

SOUftCLS: Govorrui^nt of IndU, USDA estt mates. 



of production costs and price movements of cereals and com- 
peting cropBf and are supported \>y Government purchasing 
agents in primary markets. 

To stabilize consumer prices, domestic and imported cereals 
are sold at subsidized prices through the public distribution 
system (PDS)— a network of about 311^000 retail outlets, 
primarily in urban areae. Annual distribution now ranges 
between 12 and 16 million tons, rising in poor production 
years when open market shortages push up prices. To meet 
the needs of the PDS in poor production years and, when 
necessary^ to provide flexibility in the timing of imports, the 
Government is trying to maintain food grain stocks as of 
July 1st of this year at about 21 mniion tons. Periodic food 
grain exports have been primarily a short-term surplus 
management tool. 

Although procurement costs for domestic cereals remain 
well below the landed costs of imports^ large producer price 
rises are inhibited by the need to hold the line on consumer 
prices and control subsidy costs. In addition, planners 
believe^ and most research supports the notion, that Indian 
farmers have only liniited ability to respond to higher 
prices, particularly in the short term, because of weather 
and constraints on access to inputs. Policies have been 
highly successful in stabilizing consumer prices even in poor 
production years, and cereal prices have declined about 2 
percent annually in real terms since 1970, Historically, 
producer prices have also tended to fall relative to the gen- 
eral price level and the cost of inputs^ but this has general- 
ly been offset by productiTity gains. 

Since 1980» changes in output and input prices have tended 
to strengthen food grain producer incentives. This factor, 
along with good weather and Improved input supplies, haa 
likely contributed to recent large gains in production. Pro- 
curement price increases have been more in line with a gen- 
erally lower rate of inflation. In addition, real fertilizer 
prices have declined. A T.Spercenl fertilizer price cut in 
1983 has helped stimulate fertilizer use. 
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A byproduct of these price adjustmeDtSt however, has been 
a sharp increase in the cost of the fertilizer subsidy, to more 
than $1 billion. And, despite increased retail prices for 
Government -procured cereals, record purchases to support 
prices and the high carrying coats on huge stocks have 
boosted the cost of the food grain subsidy to more than $1.1 
billion. 

Another recent development is a plan to implement a crop 

insurance scheme for cereals, pulses, and oilseeds. Crop 
insurance could help raise production in rainfed areas by 
reducing the risk of investing in high-yielding technology. 

Widespread Poverty Remains a Problem 

Despite success in boosting production and maintaining 
affordable consumer prices, India has made little progress in 
improving dietary standards^ Per capita consumption of 
cereals, which account for two-thirds of the diet, was about 
164 kilograms in 1980-1982, almost the same as 20 years 
ago. Per capita pulse consumption was 10 kilograms lower 
than two decades earlier. Nearly 50 percent of the popula- 
tion lack the income to purchase a nutritionally adequate 
diet— a share that has changed little^ 

The underlying reason has been inadequate growth in 
effective demand— real per capita income grew at only 
about 1.4 percent per year between 1950 and 1980. 
Research indicates that development policies have not 
biased income gains against the poor— in fact, the distribu- 
tion of income appears to be shifting gradually towards the 
poor. Although smaller fanners often adopt new methods 
more slowly, investments in irrigation and high yielding 
technology have benefited both small and large farmers. 
These investments have also aided employment in rural 
areas» where 80 percent of India's poor live. 

India's strategy has been to forego food grain imports that 
could boost consumption in the short term and, instead, use 
resources for investments that may bring permanent reduc- 
tions in poverty. Major constraints to this strategy have 
been m mobilizing enough investment capital to speed 
economic growth, and in investing that capital efficiently— 
particularly in nonfarm sectors. 

Record harvests achieved since 1980 have also raised per 
capita food grain availabilities to record levels. Given the 
strong historical relationship between poverty and food 
grain output, there have likely also been measurable gains 
against poverty and malnutrition. 

Moreoveri recent gains in the farm sector have sparked 
significantly higher growth in the overall economy- Over 
the last 5 yearst India's real GDP has grown at an annual 
rate of 5.2 percent, and its real per capita income at about 3 
percent, the highest sustained growth in recent history. 

The main goal of India's seventh 5-year plan, covering 
1986-1990, will be to sustain this stronger growth. Invest- 
ments In agriculture will likely go where returns are 
highest^ including eaatem India, rainfed agriculture, minor 
irrigation^ and improvements in Irrigation efficiency. With 
an extensive farm infrastructure now in place, stronger 
price incentives may also play an increasingly important 
role in stimulating farm production. 



In nonfarm sectors, policies will strive to boost productivity 
and efficiency in the use of capital by liberalizing imports of 
vital raw materials and technology, and by exposing Indian 
industry to more domestic and foreign competition. Expan- 
sion of both farm and nonfarm exports will also be critical 
to help generate Investment resources. If these policiea are 
successful, continued alrong growth in food grain production 
and in the overall economy^ coupled with efforts to distri- 
bute food grain surpluaeH among the rural poor, may lower 
poverty and raise dietary standards more by 1990. 
[Maurice R Landes (202) 786-1614] 
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Summary Data 


Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber 
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37.2 
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57.66 
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48.86 


47.32 


43.09 
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49.9 


55.6 


51^5 


51.0 


50-52 
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48-52 


47^53 


Turkeys-ittKiU^idU, N.E., S-Li lb. 




















hens, drilled (cts./lb.) 


90.5 


74.4 


68.9 


65.1 


77-79 


76-80 


71-73 


65-69 


65-69 


Eggs, Pt.V. Gr. A larM, (cts./di.) 
HiTki III at f^rm CS/cvt.) 


66,7 


B0.9 


6K7 


60_0 


66-68 


67-71 


62-66 


67-75 


67-75 


14. lO 


15.45 


13.6? 


12.50 


12.10- 


12.50^ 


12-65- 


12.55- 


12.00- 












12.30 


12.90 


12.85 


12.95 


12.90 


Crop prloM •+ th« firm 3/ 
WH«j+ (S/buJ 


5.-12 


3.38 


3.38 


5.27 






3.05^3.25 


., 





Corn (S/bu.) 


2.59 


2,65 


Z.64 


2.67 




^- 


2.55-2.55 


-- 


~ 


Sovbottni (t/bg.) 


5.97 


5.&5 


5:84 


5.75 


- 


■■- 


5.15-5.35 


^- 


~ 


Upland Ojttoft (c+S./lb.) 


60.7 


4/ 58.4 


5K8 


56.1 


- 


— 


-- 


'- 


— 



1/ QuartiarlV caih nttOtipts are seasonatly adjuitwi *t annual ratws. 2/ Annua! data are based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal v«rs ending with the 
Indicatiid year. 3/ O^Jarterly prices are sirnple averages; annual prices are tor marketing year beginning in year indicated. 4/ Through 
April 30, 1985 (lighted avarage) . F = Forecast. Numbers may mrt ^dd to totals due to rounding. *Seasona1l¥ adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 



1975 19?6 1977 1976 t979 1960 1961 1962 1983 Ifil 1965 F 



Rdce i pt£ 

Cesn receipts ; 

Crops 1/ 45.6 49.0 46,6 53.0 62.3 71,6 72.9 72,7 66,8 69- 1 67 to 71 

Livestock 45.1 46.5 47,6 59.2 69.2 66.0 69,2 70.3 69, i 72.7 67 to 71 

Total 66. 9 95.4 96.2 112.2 131.5 159,8 142.1 142,9 156,5 141,6 !36 to 140 

Other cash income 2/ 1.8 1,6 3.0 4,9 5,6 5.5 4,4 6.1 11-6 M .4 6 to 12 

Gross cash ir^corne 90.7 97.2 99.2 Il7.t 135.1 145.5 146,5 f49.0 UB.l 155.3 147 to 152 

Nonnonev income 5/ 6.5 7.3 6,4 9.2 11.7 12.2 13.7 14,0 1 5. [ l2.9 M to 13 

Realized gross iT^come 97.2 104.4 107.6 126. 5 K6.9 15^.5 160,2 165.0 161.2 166.1 150 to 165 

Value of inventory ch9 5.4 -1.5 i.l 2.1 5.0 -5.9 5.6 -1-^ -10.6 7,8 -2 to 2 

Total gross income 100.6 102.9 106.6 126.4 151,9 149.6 166.0 161.6 150.6 174.0 158 to 165 

""cash^expenses 4/ 61.7 67.8 72.0 82.5 98.1 106.1 110.7 110,7 109.6 I 1^- I I09ton5 

Total expenses 75.0 62.7 88,9 tOI.O H9.0 l29,4 156.1 156,9 155.6 159.5 135 to 157 

Income 

Net cash income 29.0 29.4 27.5 54.6 57.0 57.2 35. B 36.3 58.5 59.2 J V 32 

Total net tarn income 25.5 20.2 19.9 27.4 52,9 20.2 29,6 24.6 15.0 54.5 23 to 27 

Deflated total net 

fanp income 5/ 20,3 15,2 14.2 16.2 20.2 11-3 15.5 11.9 7.0 15-5 10 to 12 

Off-tarm income 23,9 26.7 26.1 29.7 53.8 55.1 56.9 57.9 5B.8 40,0 59 to 45 

F = Forecast. 1/ Includes net CCC loans. The 1978-1985 figures exclude sales of forest products. 2/ Income from machine 

hire and custon work, farm recreational incore, and direct government payments. The 1976-1985 figures inclubf^ sales of 

forest products and other misc. sources. 5/ Imputed gross rental ^atue of farm dwellings and value of heme cons ompf ion, 

4/ Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and expenses associated i-lth farm dwellings, and 

includes net rent to aH landlords. 5/ Deflated bv the GNP implicit price deflator, I972rt00, Totals may not add due to 
rounding. 



Farm production'* ^ 

l+m 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 I9BI 1982 1983 1984 1965 2/ 



1977=100 
Firm oufdui 

AM livestock prodticts 5/ 
He&i animals 
Oairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

A I I crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oi I crops 

Cropland us«d for crop* 
Crop produc+ion p«r tcr# 

\/ For hjstoricat data and indexes, ^oe Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bulletin 657. 
2/ Preliminary indexes for 1985 b^sed on Septeniber 1985 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop 
Reporting Board, SRS. 3/ Gross linstock production includes minof livestock products not included in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gros^ crop 
production includes some miscellonooui crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to cocnpute farm output. 
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Transportation Data 
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in and fruit-v 
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Farm products 
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100.0 
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Rai 1 carloadii^gs 
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26.6 


23.9 
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E9.9 


17.2 




25.2 




22.5 
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368 
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652 
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HaW {tKou. CHt J 


V 4/ 




696 


786 


641 


447 


&65 


631 


444 


553 




897 




394 




Truck (tKou> cwt> 


) V 


4/ 




7,849 


7,786 


7,86i 


8,754 


6,786 7 


,334 


8,584 


10,023 


10 


,419 


B 


,530 





J/ Oopartiront o1 Labor, eureau of Labor Statistics, revised Harch 1985. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American 
Railroads. 5/ Weekly Average; frun Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1965. p s preliminary. 
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Prlc*s paid 
























Ccifinodities I services. 
























interest, taxes, & H4ge rates 


157 


160 


164 


164 


164 


165 


165 


164 


t65 


163 


Production items 




150 


153 


155 


154 


155 


»53 


152 


151 


E50 


149 


Fwd 




122 


134 


135 


133 


121 


120 


N9 


117 


tl5 


M? 


feeder livestock 




164 


160 


154 


152 


164 


162 


158 


155 


f47 


146 


Sflod 




141 


141 


151 


155 


156 


150 


150 


150 


»50 


150 


Fflr+ilii»r 




U4 


n? 


143 


147 


157 


t37 


155 


155 


135 


135 


Agricultural chemicals 




119 


125 


I2B 


129 


I2B 


126 


I2B 


128 


128 


126 


fuels L energy 




210 


202 


201 


199 


195 


201 


203 


204 


204 


205 


Farm & notor Supplies 




152 


152 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


146 


U5 


Autos & trucks 




159 


170 


IB2 


163 


189 


189 


194 


m 


194 


195 


Tractors t scM-propel led 


mach t nery 


165 


174 


IBI 


182 


ISO 


180 


IBO 


177 


177 


177 


Other nwchir^ry 




160 


171 


IBO 


182 


162 


162 


182 


IS4 


184 


184 


Building I fencing 




135 


I3B 


I3B 


137 


156 


136 


136 


136 


156 


136 


Farm services L cash rent 




145 


146 


146 


148 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


Ihtoro'.t payabl* per ecre or 
Taxes payablo p»r acre on fi 


* farm real estate debt 


241 


250 


251 


251 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


irm real estate 


124 


129 


132 


132 


135 


135 


135 


l?5 


135 


135 


Wage rato'^ (ioai^onally adju? 


ited) 


144 


I4B 


150 


152 


150 


I5B 


156 


I5B 


154 


»54 


Production items, interest, 


tAxes, L wage rates 


155 


159 


161 


161 


160 


t60 


160 


159 


157 


157 



Pr1oe« reoaived C 1910-14^100) 

Prices paid, ate, (Parity index) (1910^14^100) 

Parity ratio 3/ 



609 614 649 653 61 I 59B 590 5B5 575 559 

1,076 I J04 1,127 1,126 M 50 1 , 1 33 I J 33 1,129 1,124 1,120 

57 56 5B SB 54 55 52 52 51 50 



1/ Frosli market ior noncitrus and frosh market and Processing for cMrus- 2/ InclucleS sMTotpotatoeS and c 
beans, 5/ Ratio of indeic of pricos received to index of prices patd, tanes, and wage rates, (1910-14-100). 
p - pre! iminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 







Annoal* 




1984 






1969 








1982 


1981 


I9B4 


Aug 


Her 


Apr 


H«y 


Juft# 


Joly 


Aue p 


Crops 






















Ah ^h&^i [$/t>uJ 


3,52 


3.58 


3.46 


3.43 


3.38 


5.43 


3.29 


3.09 


2.93 


2.86 


ftiO». rough Ct/crtt.) 


8.36 


8.31 


8.32 


8.22 


8.17 


8.20 


7.91 


7.85 


7.54 


7.49 


Corn {$/buJ 


2,57 


2.99 


5.05 


3.13 


2.66 


2.70 


2.67 


2.63 


2.60 


2.39 


Sorghum C$/cHtJ 


4.00 


4.89 


4.60 


4.59 


4.25 


4.46 


4.55 


4.53 


4.05 


4.14 


AJI hay, b4l9d (t/tonJ 


69.17 


73.66 


76.08 


71.70 


72.50 


75.40 


78.90 


71.80 


66.80 


66.90 


Soyb^as {$/bu.) 


5.78 


6.73 


7.02 


6.50 


5.88 


5.87 


5.70 


5.62 


5.42 


5.05 




55.5 


62.9 


65.5 


67.4 


54.5 


55.9 


54.7 


57.5 


58.0 


54.5 




5.10 


4.97 


6.45 


8.77 


5.48 


5.79 


6.18 


6.94 


6.04 


4.57 


Dry odibU boans ($/cut.) 


16.82 


18.22 


20.43 


21. iO 


19. LO 


19.80 


19.30 


19.20 


19.80 


18.90 


Applos for frosh u&e {ct£./lb.) 


15.3 


J3.2 


16.7 


18.3 


15.0 


14.9 


13.6 


12.3 


17.5 


18.2 


Pe^rs for fresh use (t/+onJ 


300 


260 


218 


237 


381 


437 


518 


__ 
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Oranges, all uses CS/boxJ 1/ 


6.61 


3.36 


9.01 


13.34 


7.12 


7.06 


8.06 


7.78 


5.72 


4.74 


Orapefriiit, aM u5«s (S/box) 1/ 


2.06 


1.99 


3.05 


2.85 


2.88 


3.59 


2.86 


4.19 


5.86 


5.13 


ltv»tock 






















Beef «t+lo Ct/cwt.) 


57.00 


5t).83 


57.56 


56.60 


57.30 


56.20 


55.30 


55.60 


50.20 


50.50 


Calves Ct/cwtJ 


60.18 


62.13 


60.25 


59. JO 


65.90 


65.40 


65.60 


62.60 


60.00 


60.20 


Hogs CVcirr.) 


53.99 


46.23 


47.61 


50,50 


43.60 


41.20 


4t.40 


44.60 


45. SO 


43.40 


L^imbs C$/cwt.) 


^4.55 


55.47 


60.33 


61.00 


66.00 


68.40 


72.40 


69.70 


70.80 


70.10 


Ail milk, sold to plants (t/cwt.) 


13.59 


13.57 


J3.45 


13.20 


i3.30 


12.90 


12.50 


12 JO 


12 JO 


12.10 


H[lk, manuf. grade C$/cwtJ 


12.66 


12.63 


12.54 


12.20 


12.30 


n.90 


n.60 


11.30 


11.00 


11.00 


Sroi lers (c+s./lbJ 


26.8 


28.5 


55.7 


30.6 


30.* 


28.8 


29.1 


31.) 


30.6 


28.7 


Eggs tCts./doiJ 2/ 


58.5 


63.1 


70.2 


59.0 


57.6 


53.0 


50.0 


53.2 


52.8 


57.8 


Turkeys (cts./lbJ 


37.5 


36.5 


46.6 


45.4 


40.7 


40.3 


39.4 


41.4 


44.6 


48.3 


Wool {cts./lb.) 3/ 


68.0 


6^.5 


76.5 


78.5 


72.2 


74.8 


74.6 


72.5 


67.9 


62.5 



1/ tquivAlont on-troo returns. 2/ Average of «| I eggs sold by producers iitcluding hatdnng eggi and eggs sold ftt 
3/ Average local market prlco^ excluding Incentiv** payments. 'Calefidar year averages, p = preljmindry. 
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Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumerSf U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 

1984 



1984 



1985 



July 



Ok: 



Jan 



Fflb 



Har 

1967-100 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



Consumer price Index, all Items 
Consumer price index, less food 
AM food 

Food A^ay from homo 

Food at home 



Heats 1/ 

Boef & 

Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 



veal 



Oairy products 2/ 
Fats & oi Is 3/ 
Fruits I vogetabtes 
Fresh 
Processed 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Soveragos ^ nona I coho I 1 c 
Apparel convnoditles less footvM«r 
Footwver 
Tobacco products 
Beverages* alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, larnb, pork, and processed n»at . 2/ IncUdes bulter. 3/ ExcJude^ butter. 



July 



311.1 


311.7 


315.5 


316.1 


317.4 


318.8 


320. i 


321,3 


322.3 


322.8 


JIKJ 


312.0 


316.2 


3J6.3 


317.4 


319.1 


320.8 


322.4 


323.6 


324.2 


302.9 


303.2 


305.1 


307.3 


309.5 


309.7 


309.6 


308.9 


309.3 


309.5 


333.4 


334.4 


339.2 


539.9 


341.4 


342.6 


343.9 


345.1 


346.9 


347.3 


292.6 


292.5 


293.2 


296.1 


298,6 


298.4 


297.7 


296,2 


296,0 


296.2 


266.1 


267.3 


269.6 


270.8 


270.6 


269.5 


266.4 


263.4 


263.0 


262.7 


275,6 


272.1 


276.2 


276.4 


275,6 


275.3 


273,7 


269-0 


267,4 


264.7 


252.5 


255.5 


254.6 


258.5 


258.9 


256.5 


249.0 


247-8 


248,6 


255.1 


218.5 


22J.3 


215,8 


217.4 


219.5 


217-3 


216.7 


213-6 


216,0 


214.7 


386.8 


387.0 


392.2 


406.1 


401.4 


403.3 


402.8 


395,8 


397.2 


402,7 


209.0 


182.7 


185.7 


161.3 


169.7 


172.1 


169.9 


159.9 


158.3 


168.4 


253,2 


252.2 


258.4 


258.8 


259.2 


258.9 


258.3 


258.4 


257.8 


257.8 


286.0 


291.4 


293.7 


295.9 


295. r 


294.9 


294.0 


294.0 


296.0 


297,8 


317.4 


320.0 


309.7 


320.8 


333.0 


332,1 


333-2 


330.5 


329.0 


328.9 


330.3 


332.4 


312.6 


332.7 


354.1 


352.1 


353.5 


346.9 


343,9 


343.1 


306.1 


309.2 


309.3 


310.6 


3*2.7 


313.0 


513,8 


315.0 


315.5 


316.1 


305,3 


306.6 


310.7 


312.4 


313.7 


314.4 


314.8 


315.9 


317,5 


317.3 


389 J 


39K8 


391.7 


394.5 


394.8 


394.8 


396.1 


397.6 


398,3 


400.2 


443,0 


442.7 


443,4 


449.4 


452.7 


454.0 


454.0 


454.1 


451,5 


448,2 


183.2 


178.9 


^85. 9 


181.9 


183.7 


187,6 


188,2 


187.3 


186,3 


164.1 


209.5 


208,0 


211.4 


208.6 


210,1 


215.1 


213.2 


213,2 


213.9 


211,4 


310.0 


313,2 


314.6 


321.0 


323.2 


325.7 


524.0 


324.1 


324.8 


530.0 


222.1 


222.5 


223.9 


224.3 


225.8 


226.5 


226.7 


227.7 


227,8 


227.8 



October 1985 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Producer price inbe>c6Sj ll,S, average (not seasonaMy adjusted) 

Ai>nuBt 1964 



Finished goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 
Fresh i drte<i vegetdblss 

£99* 

Bakery products 

^«ts 

B^f & ^e4J| 

Pork 

Pou I try 

Fish 

Ddirv products 

Processed fruits i, vegetables 

Shortening i coof^ing oi is 
Consurner flniShod goods less foods 

BeverageSj dicohol ic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footi^edr 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 

F lour 

FWf tned sugar V 

Crude ^ogejFabie oils 
Crude mtterlals 4/ 

Foodstuffs i foodstuffs 

Frutts it vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

L t ¥QStOCk 

Poultryj 1 i ve 

Fibers, plant i dnim^l 

Hilk 

Oilseeds 

Coffooj groen 

Tobacco I leaf 

Su9ar^ ra^ cane 

AW corvnodttles 

Industrial conroditles 
Al I foodt 6/ 

Farm products i 
processed foods i feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods i foods 
Cereal I bakery products 
Sugor i coolectionery 
Beverages 



1965 



1982 


1985 


1984 


July 


Feb 

196} 


Mar 

'i:l00 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


280.7 


285,2 


291,1 


292.3 


292.6 


292,1 


29r,l 


294.2 


293,9 


294,8 


259.3 


261,6 


273,3 


275.5 


275.6 


275,7 


272,4 


269.7 


268,5 


271,7 


256,9 


251,2 


252.8 


252,2 


285.1 


248.7 


258,1 


244.5 


242,1 


259.2 


246.5 


248.9 


278.5 


284. B 


272.8 


282-7 


274.9 


257.9 


245,5 


286.6 


178.7 


n.a. 


210.8 


184.9 


16U5 


167.6 


175.1 


150.2 


147.7 


164.0 


275.4 


285.7 


299.0 


300.7 


308,9 


309,1 


308.9 


309,6 


311,4 


313,3 


250.6 


256.7 


256,7 


244,7 


254,5 


230.2 


222.7 


222.2 


224.2 


228-9 


245.0 


256.7 


236.9 


236,5 


234.9 


227.8 


220,1 


2J7.3 


218-9 


214.4 


251.1 


227.6 


226-2 


252,5 


220.6 


218,2 


208,0 


211,6 


ZI6.I 


238,7 


178.7 


185,0 


206.1 


208,3 


196,1 


193.5 


187. 7 


189,7 


196,5 


197,3 


422,4 


448.2 


4B5,J 


450.3 


527.7 


527.4 


557,6 


535.9 


437.5 


463.0 


24B.9 


250.6 


251,7 


251,4 


254.1 


255,4 


251.4 


250. t 


249.4 


248,0 


274,5 


277,4 


294,3 


296,2 


295.4 


500,2 


298,7 


297.7 


300.7 


299,1 


234,4 


256,1 


3M.5 


320.2 


503,9 


507,5 


310.3 


310.5 


307,6 


301.4 


2B7,8 


29U4 


294-1 


295,0 


293.5 


293,7 


295.8 


299,1 


298. B 


299.0 


197.8 


205,0 


209,9 


211. 1 


210,1 


210.5 


210,3 


215.6 


211.4 


214.7 


319,1 


527,4 


540.5 


340.8 


550.5 


34B,6 


547.4 


546.1 


342,4 


345.5 


J 94. 4 


197,4 


201,1 


201.6 


203,2 


205,5 


205,6 


203.6 


203,8 


204.1 


245.0 


250,1 


251.2 


250,1 


256.6 


255.5 


255,5 


253,9 


257.5 


257.2 


323.2 


365.4 


399.5 


406,7 


420,4 


420.6 


420.7 


420.7 


420.7 


435.9 


310.4 


312,3 


320,0 


321,7 


318.7 


5IB,6 


519,4 


319,9 


519,3 


318,6 


255,1 


258,4 


271.1 


276.4 


265.5 


263,9 


263,3 


261,3 


262,1 


260,6 


183,4 


186.4 


IB5.2 


186.5 


186,9 


186,0 


189,8 


184,3 


182,5 


179,1 


161,3 


172,0 


175,5 


174.2 


165.1 


165,6 


165,2 


166.1 


166.4 


165,7 


160.1 


197.8 


262.1 


277,6 


235.9 


246,0 


276.6 


255.8 


266,4 


239,0 


319,5 


525,6 


350. B 


554,1 


518.1 


512,5 


511,3 


310,0 


305,5 


303,7 


247,8 


252,2 


259,5 


263.6 


250.0 


242,9 


240,5 


257.0 


234.0 


251.9 


253.7 


262,1 


278.1 


281,9 


289.2 


277.7 


277.8 


250.9 


254.0 


275.4 


2i0.9 


240,4 


239.7 


248,9 


217.2 


216.1 


220,6 


214.1 


212,7 


204.9 


257,8 


243.1 


251, a 


260.1 


249,7 


236,6 


231,5 


227,7 


226. 7 


224.0 


191,9 


206,5 


240.6 


259.2 


222.4 


215,5 


202.5 


214.6 


225.6 


227.6 


202.9 


227.0 


226.4 


235,8 


200,6 


200,4 


211.3 


202.8 


»99,l 


201.7 


282.5 


282-0 


278.5 


275,9 


28t,0 


278,4 


271,! 


264,9 


259,6 


256,1 


214.5 


245.3 


255.3 


249,8 


211.7 


215,0 


219,4 


214.7 


211,4 


206,7 


311.5 


300.1 


308,0 


510.2 


510.2 


510,2 


310,2 


510,2 


510,2 


510.2 


269.9 


274-2 


272.7 


261,0 


258.5 


280,0 


279,1 


276,4 


276,4 


276,4 


278,5 


515.9 


512,0 


5J5.4 


295.6 


298,0 


298.5 


501.9 


305.2 


305.0 


299,1 


303.1 


510,3 


311. 9 


309,1 


>08,6 


309.3 


309,9 


509.5 


309.0 


312.3 


515.7 


322.6 


323,9 


322,2 


322-5 


523.8 


325.3 


325.2 


524,3 


254,4 


257.5 


269.2 


271.7 


269.6 


268.4 


267-1 


264,3 


262.6 


265.5 


248,9 


255.9 


262,4 


264,9 


258,0 


254.6 


255.5 


250,6 


249,1 


250,0 


242.4 


248,2 


255.8 


258.7 


245,3 


258,8 


256.9 


230,4 


229.4 
258.8 


229,2 


251.5 


255,9 


265,0 


267,3 


263,9 


262.5 


261,2 


260,6 


260,3 


255.8 


26K0 


270.5 


272.5 


277.7 


277,8 


278,2 


277.6 


278.7 


279.2 


269,7 


292.8 


301.2 


305,0 


291,1 


292,5 


292.8 


293,6 


294,7 


295.9 


256.9 


263.6 


275,1 


275.9 


277,5 


177. 1 


277.2 


277.9 


274.4 


276.4 



1/ Conrnodities re^dy for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Ccrritiodi t ies requirin9 further proceiising to U^cuttm fini&hod 
9oods. 3/ All types and sites of refined sugdr. 4/ Products entering market for the fir&t timw which have not been 
manufactured at that point, 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ includes all raw^ inlormediate^ and processed food* (excludes soft 
drinks, alcoholic be^^eragos, and manufactured dnimal feeds), n.a. ^ not available. 
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Agrlcuttural Outlook 



Farm^Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Retdil Cost (1967=100) 

Farm v«luo £1967^100) 

Farm-rotdll spread (1967-100) 

Farm ^^aiuo/rotai I cost C%) 
Haat products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm v«lu6(1967= 100) 

Fam retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail ct>st (X) 
Dairy products 

Retail cost (1967il00) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retell spread 11967^100) 

Farm val uo/ratci i I cost (%) 
Poultry 

Retail cost n967:=IOO) 

Farm value (1967^100) 

Farm-ratait spread CJ967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost C%) 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm v^lue (1967:^100) 

Farm-retail spread CI967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
Cer^Al & bakfltv products 

Retail cutt (L967-I00) 

Farm vdlje (i967rl00) 

Farm-rotaH spread Cl967±^lO0) 

Fdrtr value/ri^tai I cost C%) 
Fresh fruits 

Retai I cost U967=IO0) 

Farm valuo (I967&J0O) 

Fami-rotatl spread (I967rl00) 

Farm ^alue/retail cost (%) 
Fresh vegetables 

Retail costs (1967-100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retaii spread Cl967=IOO) 

Farm value/retail cost C%) 
Processed fruits i vegetables 

Retail cost (1967:^100) 

Farm value (t967rl00) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retai I costs (%) 
Fats i oMi 

Retail ooit (I967il00) 

Farm value (1967^100) 

Farm-retail spread Cl967rl00) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 







Annual 




1964 








1985 






I98Z 


1963 


I98A 


July 


Feb 


Kar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


JulTy^ 


266.4 

247.8 

277.4 

34.4 


260.7 
242.3 
284.3 

33.4 


279.5 

255.7 

293.1 

33.9 


279.0 
256.8 

292.1 
54.1 


284.8 

250.5 

305.0 

32.6 


284.2 

248.2 

305.2 

32.4 


283.3 
259.5 

309.1 
51. 3 


281-9 

234.1 

310.1 

30.7 


281.8 

257.1 

507.1 

31.5 


282.3 
253.1 

5IL2 
30.6 


270.3 

251.3 

292.4 

50.2 


267.2 
235.8 

30A.0 
47. 6 


268. t 

241.6 

299.0 

48.6 


Z67.3 

247.3 

290.7 

49.9 


270.6 
242.0 

504.1 
48.2 


269.5 
234.2 

310.8 
46.9 


266.4 
220.6 
320.0 

44.7 


263.4 

215.1 
319.9 

44.1 


265.0 
220.2 

313.1 
45.2 


257.8 
209-2 
525.4 

45.0 


247.0 

261.9 

235.9 

49.6 


250.0 
262.1 
239.3 

49.0 


253.2 
259.0 

248-0 
47.8 


252.2 
257.0 
248.0 

47.6 


259.2 
261.0 
257.6 

47.1 


258.9 

257.6 

260.0 

46.5 


2^8.5 
254.0 
262. f 

46.0 


258.4 

248.5 

267.4 

44.9 


257.8 

254.1 

261.0 

46.1 


257.8 
245.8 
268.4 

44.6 


194.9 

201.9 

188. 1 

50.7 


197.^ 

213.0 

182.4 

53.1 


218.^ 

251.7 

186.4 

56.6 


221.3 
259.5 

184.4 
57.7 


219.5 
228.2 

211. 1 
5t.l 


217.3 

224.7 
210.2 

50.6 


216.7 
216.9 
216.5 

49.2 


213.6 

217.3 

210.0 

50.0 


216.0 

231.4 

201.1 

52.7 


214.7 

232. B 

197-2 

53.3 


178.7 
189.8 
162.7 
62.8 


187.1 

206.1 

159.5 

65.1 


209.0 

229.6 

179.2 

64.9 


182.7 

189.2 
173.5 
61.2 


169.7 
159.8 
184.0 
55.7 


172.1 
180.6 
t59.8 
62.0 


169.9 

161.6 

181.9 

^.2 


159.9 

149.4 

175.0 

55.2 


158.3 
163.2 

151.2 
60.9 


168.4 

162.1 

177.5 

56.9 


283.4 

176.8 

305.1 

10.8 


292.5 

186.6 

314.0 

1 l.l 


505.5 

[91.9 

328.8 

to. 8 


306.6 

(88.5 

331.0 

10.5 


313.7 

185.8 

340.6 

10.0 


314.4 

i88.l 

340.5 

10.3 


314.8 
188.2 
341.0 

to. 2 


315.9 

182.1 

343.6 

9.9 


517.5 

177.4 

346.2 

9.6 


317-3 

170.2 

347.7 

9.2 


323.2 

283.8 

338.7 

27.7 


305.6 
720.6 

340.8 
22.5 


545.3 

315.1 

558.9 

28.3 


364.2 

309.5 

366.7 

26.5 


582.9 

358.7 

402.7 

27.4 


381.2 

293.6 

420.5 

23.9 


383.1 

275.7 

431.5 

22.5 


404.4 

275.7 

452.1 

23.0 


401.7 

ZB5.3 

447-9 

23-0 


394.9 

285.4 

444.0 

22.4 


288.9 

Z6I.3 

501.8 

28.9 


299.5 
267.4 

314.3 
28.6 


331.6 

299.3 

547.1 

28.9 


318.8 

315.9 

320.2 

31-7 


346.3 

256.6 

389.4 

23.5 


342.0 
505.5 
359.2 

28.6 


340.8 

291.8 

365.8 

27.4 


314.3 

249.1 

344.9 

25.3 


309.5 

240.6 

341.9 

24.9 


317.9 

509.5 

32 1. 8 

31.1 


286.0 
32IJ 
278.2 

20.4 


288.8 

500.5 

286.2 

18-9 


306.1 
343. 2 

297-8 
20-3 


309.2 

347.4 

500.8 

20.4 


512.7 
369.4 

300.1 
21.4 


313.0 

373.8 

299.5 

21.6 


313.8 
375.4 

300.2 
21.7 


315.0 

377.1 

301.1 

21.7 


315.5 
377.2 

301.8 
21.7 


316.1 

377.7 

302.3 

21.7 


2^9.9 

207.8 

279-9 

22.2 


263.1 

251.0 

267-8 

26.5 


288.0 
324.5 
273.9 

5K3 


291.4 
325.6 

278.5 
31.0 


295.1 

302.8 

292.1 

28.5 


294.9 

313.3 

287.8 

29.5 


294.0 
323.4 

282.7 
30.6 


294.0 

522.1 
283.2 

50.4 


296.0 

320.9 
286.4 

30.1 


297.8 
294.0 
299.5 

27-4 



1/ Rotai I costs arc* based on inckaxes of retai I prices for domestical ty produced farn) foods from the CPI-U publ ished 
FTK^athly by the 8ureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent 
to retail unit, l««^ alJot*ance for byproduct* Farm values ar^ based on prices at first point of sale «nd nwy include 
marketing charges such os grading and packing for some coftmoditios. The I arm-retail spread, the difference between the 
retail price and the farm value* ropreseats charges for ast-embling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods* 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure, 
Statistical Bulletin 713, ERS, USOA- 
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Farm retail price spreads 



Annual l«4 1965 



1962 1963 1964 July F«b Hir Apr Htv Jum July 

Bttttf k Choic* 

Ratdil pri« 1/ (cts./lb.) 242.5 238.1 239-6 236. J 238.7 258.6 236.8 234-4 232.0 230.6 

wit carc^rvalu^ V (cts.) 150.7 145.4 147.6 148-5 144-J IJ7-0 152-9 133.0 »JI-2 J22.6 

N^t f^rti. v.lu« 3/ (ct*-) 140.5 136-2 140.0 140-9 IJ7-2 129.7 127.0 125-4 122.9 [14-0 

F*rm-r^tail spr«d (cU-) 102.0 101-9 99.6 95-4 101.5 108.9 109.8 J09.0 109.1 t6.6 

Crc^s^r.t.ll spr^^d 4/ (cts.) 91-8 92.7 92.0 67-8 94.4 101.6 103.9 10^.4 100.8 lOB.O 

Far™-C4rc«» spread 5/ (cts.) 10.2 9.2 7-6 7-6 7.1 7. J 5.9 7.6 6.3 8-6 

Fan. v*l»>e/r*t*n price (%) 56 57 56 60 57 54 54 53 53 49 

^'ftatail Dric» 1/ (cts./lb-) 175-4 169.8 162-0 162.2 165-6 164.7 159-3 158-7 J57.9 161.7 

UholesX value U (ct*.) 121.6 108.9 HO- 1 117-9 106-9 102.0 97-2 99-6 J06-J 99-9 

Net f*m valus 5/ (ct*.) B8-0 76.5 77-4 85.9 77-5 69-6 65-8 67-6 73.6 74.6 

Fanr^rwIaU *pre«d (ct*.) 67.4 93. J 84.6 76.3 88- 1 95.1 93.5 90-9 84-3 87-1 

Wholesale-rutail spread 4/ (cts-) 53-6 60-9 5J-9 44-3 58-7 62-7 62.1 59.1 51.6 61.8 

fam^-holeSdU spread 5/ (cts-) 33-6 32-4 32-7 32.0 39.4 32-4 31-4 31-8 52.7 25-3 

Fann ^.alue/r.tail prlc« (%) M 45 48 53 47 42 41 43 47 46 

1/ Estlindtod weighted average prico of retaH cuts from pork and v^^ld grade 5 t»«f carcasstt^. Rttt«i I prices froii BLS- 

2/ ^^\\^ Q* C«rcass quantity equivalent to I lb. of r«tal I cuts; b^f adjusted for valuo of fat aiid bofie byproducts- 

5/ Karket value to producer for quantity of Mve animal equivalent to I lb. ratal I culs ninus value of byproducts. 

4/ Repravonts charges for retail lAg and other inarketing services such « fabricatlna, wholesaling, and iA-city 

transportation- 5/ Represents charges made tor livestock marketing, processlngj and transportation to city where consumed. 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs 



Annual 1964 1985 



1962 1965 1964 July Feb; Mar Apr Hay June July 

8ro1 lerS 

Federal ly inspected 
Slaughter, certified (mil- Ibf^O 12,039 12,389 12,999 1,102*7 991-5^ 1iOa2.6' I,l96l* 1;22h5 1,094.6 1,1^8.4 

Wholo^ala pric*, 

9^|tv. (cti./lb-> 1/ 44-0 

Price of grower fowi (t/ton) 210 



49.4 


55-6 


57.5 


51.9 


49.7 


47-e 


50-9 


53.4 


52.2 


225 


253 


233 


2t5 


214 


207 


199 


196 


196 


2.6 


2.6 


3.0 


2-8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3-1 


3.1 


22.5 


21-2 


17.4 


21.7 


22-9 


24.1 


26.2 


27.4 


28.5 



Broiler-fwd pric* ratio (lb.) 2/ 2.6 
Stocks beglnAlng of period (mil- lb.) 52-6 
Avg. weekTy placomanTS of broiler 
chicks, 19 States (mil-) 80-2 60.4 83-1 84-2 86-5 89-2 90-5 90.1 90-4 86.9 

Turkeyi 

Federally lASpvcted slaughter, 

certified (nil. lb-) 2,459 2,563 2,574 242-5 147-8 176-3 177.1 212-5 237-6 267-4 

Wholesale price, Naw York, 8-16 lb. 

young hen^ (ctS-/lb.) 
Price of turkoy grower feed ($/ton) 
Turkey^feed price ratio Clb-) V 
Stocks beginning of period (mil-lb.) 238-4 
Poults placed in U-S- (mil.) 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil-) 

Average oJnber of layers (mM -) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farms) 
Certoned price, New York, grade A 

large Cct«-/doi-) 5/ 
Price of laying food ($/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio (lb-) V 

Stocks, first of Month 
Shell (thou- CASes) 
Frozen Cmi I- lb.} 
Repl^cwnont chicks hatched (mil,) 



60-8 
i) 229 

3-3 
>.) 238-4 

(4/) 


60.5 

247 

3.0 
205-9 

J8I-8 


74-4 
245 
5.8 

161.8 
190.0 


68-6 
246 

3-6 
226.5 

18-7 


65.6 
216 

5.9 

i24.l 

16.5 


67.0 
220 
5-7 

131.5 
18.6 


64.6 
214 
5-8 

131-1 
20.5 


62-6 

212 

5-7 
157-0 
21-9 


68-1 
211 

3-9 
181-7 
20-1 


72-8 
210 

4-2 
245-5 

19.4 


69,680 
286 


68J69 68 
276 


,193 

278 


5,747 

275 


5,292 

280 


5,919 
277 


5,668 
274 


5,721 

271 


5,481 
269 


5,655 
271 


245 


247 


245 


20.9 


18-9 


21.4 


20-7 


21-1 


20-5 


20.9 


70.1 
190 
6.1 


75-2 
204 
6.2 


80-9 
206 
6-8 


71.5 
209 
5-8 


58-1 
189 
5.6 


65-5 
186 
6-2 


59-9 
186 
5-7 


55-7 
185 
5-5 


64-4 
J 82 
5.8 


60.2 

I8» 
5-8 


21-6 

444 


34 
25-4 

407 


15 

Ik8 
459 


42 

16-4 
58.4 


50 

14-9 

28-5 


29 

13-9 
57-0 


23 

13-5 
41.1 


26 
13.2 

39-1 


50 

15.1 

54.0 


21 

14-8 

51.8 



1/ 12-Citv conposits weighted average beginning April 25^ 1963- 2/ Pounds of food equal in value to 1 du£en eggs or I 1b- 
of broiler or turkey Mveweight- 5/ Price of cartoned eggS to volume buyers for delivery to retailers- 4/ Not roported- 
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Dairy . 



Annuai 



1984 



1985 



HI Ik prices, Minnesotd-Wlsconstn, 
3.5% fat tS/cwt.) 1/ 
PricQ of I6S dairy ration (S/ton) 
>^ilk-fQe<l prico ratio (IbJ 2/ 
Wholssalo prices 

Buttor, GracieAChi. (cts./lbJ 
Am. cheeso, UJs. 

ass^tnblv pt. tcts-/lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk, tcts,/lb,) 5/ 
USOA n^t removals 

Total ffiUk oquiv. (mi ( . tb.) 4/ 
8ut+er Cmii. lb.) 
Am. cheeso (mi I. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 
HHk 

Total mi Ik production (mi I . lb. 
Milk par cow (lb.) 
Number of mi Ik cows (thou.) 
Stocks, beginn'mg 4/ 
Total (mil. lb.) 
ComnarciaJ tmi k lb.) 
(kjvdrrin«nt (mil. lb.) 
Ir^jortS, total (mil. ib.) 4/ 
Cormterctal di ^appearance 
mi Ik »quiv. Ciri I. lb.) 
Buttor 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning tmU. lb.) 
Conmarcial di Sappoaranoe (mil. 
American ch4Mi5e 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, begfnning (mil. lb.) 
Corrrnerciat disappearance (mil. 

Other cheese 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commarcial disappQara;>oe (mil. 

Monfat dry milk 

PrcjduCtlon (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Conmrclal disappearance (mil. 

Fro2»n dessert 

production (mil. gal.) 5/ 



1982 


1965 


1964 


July 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


12.49 
n) 177 

1.54 


1 12.49 
188 
L45 


1 12.29 
191 
1.42 


12.17 
192 
1.55 


12.21 
174 

1.57 


11.95 
172 
1.55 


11.62 
171 
1.51 


11.46 

170 
1.47 


11.20 
166 
1.44 


II. 10 
166 
1.44 


147.7 


147.3 


148.8 


155.6 


141.2 


141.2 


141.9 


141.9 


141.9 


141.5 


138.5 
93.2 


156.3 
93.2 


138.0 
90.9 


136.7 
90.7 


134.3 
90.6 


132.0 
89.7 


129.9 
84.5 


128.0 
64.5 


126.7 
63.5 


124.7 
61.4 


14,281.6 
532. 
642.5 

948 J 


16,813.7 

413.2 

832.8 

1,061.0 


8,644.7 
202.6 

447.3 
678.4 


529.0 

1.6 
49.9 
64.5 


1,385.9 
44.6 

46.1 
54.9 


1,554.5 
54.2 
65.1 
63.9 


1,496.4 
36.6 
74.4 
86.8 


1,451.2 

42.1 
58.5 

94.5 


1,289.6 
29.2 

69.1 
109.5 


1,158.9 
20.2 

74.7 
104.7 


) 155,505 139,672 1 
12,506 12,585 
11,011 U,098 


55,444 
12,495 

10|840 


1 1 ,485 
1,064 

I0|796 


10,566 

977 

I0,8M 


11,857 

1,094 

10,859 


12,007 

1,101 

10,905 


12,790 

1,164 

10,964 


12,434 

1, 126 

11,025 


12,403 

1,120 
11,070 


18,577 
5,598 

12,980 
2,477 


20,054 
4,603 

15,451 
2,616 


22,646 
5,234 
17,412 

2,741 


23,532 
5,610 

17,722 
274 


15,812 
5,119 
10,695 

249 


15,667 

5,101 

10,566 

180 


15,510 

4,970 

10,540 

186 


15,025 

4,977 

10,046 

177 


15,490 

5,323 

10,157 

224 


16,045 
5,525 

I0|520 
196 


122,155 122,474 126,765 


11,006 


9,204 


10,545 


10,468 


10*972 


10,974 


11,284 


1,257.0 

429.2 

lb.) 897.3 


1,299.2 
466.8 

861.7 


1,105.3 

499.4 
902.3 


72.7 

516.7 

70.6 


107.5 

277.5 

60.5 


107.1 

289.4 

75.5 


110.8 

291.7 

70.7 


112.9 
272.7 

65.4 


97.3 
285.2 

66.9 


94.7 

2B6.8 

73.4 


2,752.5 

869.1 
lb.) 2,166.8 


2,927.7 

961.4 
2,063.3 


2,648.2 

1,161.5 
2,255.6 


218.8 
1,185.9 

179.3 


2DI_7 

936.1 
165.0 


230.9 
697.7 

177.6 


251.2 

874.0 
192.1 


271.5 
857.2 

193.7 


265.5 
878.0 

178.9 


251.4 
925.0 
190.5 


1,789.4 

86.6 
lb.) 2,044.6 


1,891.8 

82.8 

2,134-5 


2,025.5 

104.9 
2,310.9 


161. 1 
104.3 
187.9 


155.6 
105.2 

178.4 


ISO. 7 
100.4 
196.7 


172.6 
*0L5 
165.6 


179.7 
106.8 

198.8 


175.8 
106.0 
201.4 


177.9 
107.3 
195.2 


1,400.5 

889.7 

lb.) 447.7 


1,499.9 

1,282.0 

459.9 


1,158.9 

1,394.9 

496.0 


106.6 

1,421.2 

44.0 


91.1 

1,150.3 

34.9 


104.6 

1,119.8 

54.3 


126.0 

1,095.1 
55.6 


139-9 

1,075.0 

36.3 


145.2 

1,064.8 
19.9 


141.5 
i,069.8 

44.5 


1,178.2 


1,224.2 


1,230.4 


128. 3 


SO. 7 


100.5 


107.0 


122.2 


125.3 


136.6 


/ Pounds of 16% protai 
Igh heat spray process 


n ration 
. 4/ Mil 


equal in value to 
k-equlwalent, fat- 


1 pound of mi Ik. 5/ Prices pdld f.o 
basis. 5/ lc« crdam, loe milk, and 


..b. 



Wool 



Annual 



mt 



1969 



1962 


1965 


1964 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hey 


June 


July 


247 


212 


229 


230 


195 


185 


182 


191 


193 


193 


262 


248 


241 


231 


210 


200 


183 


190 


190 


195 


105,657 
9,825 


126,729 

13,851 


128,982 

13,088 


8,200 

841 


8,281 
1,205 


9,825 
1,462 


8,765 
977 


9,284 
965 


10,667 

764 


n.e. 
n.a_ 



U.S. wool price, 

Boston 1/ tcts./tb.) 
Imported wool price, 

Boston V tcts,/lb.) 

U.S. mU I cons^^nptlon, scoured 
Apparel wool Cthou. lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, cl^an basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microas) staple 2^5/4'' and up- 
2/ UqoI price delivered at U.S, mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Outy since 1982 has been 10. 
cents, n.a. = not available. 



October 1965 



#fe^ 



Meat animals 



Annu«l 1984 1965 



1982 1983 1964 Julv Fob-^ Mar Apr Hav Juna Julv 

C«ttl« on f«ft<J C7'St^te3) 

dumber on food (thou, head] 1/ 
PJaced on foed (thou, ha^d) 
M4rk«tings (thou, hodd) 
Other diS4p(^ardnCo (thou, head) 
Boef stoi»r-corn price r*tio, 
OmAhd Cbu.>2 
Hog-cprn prtco r^tlo, Omaha Cbvj,) 
Karkat prlo«« C$ per c^t.) 
S laughter cattia: 

Choice steers, Oruha 

Uti lity C0H£, Oruhd 

Choice vealers, S. S1 . Paul 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas Cltv, 600-700 lb. 64.62 63.70 65.28 63.60 69.06 67.40 6B.60 67.04 65.40 60.76 

Slaughter hoosr 

BarroMS & gilts, 7-ruarkdts 55.44 47.71 46.36 54.04 48.96 43.93 41.41 42.17 45.68 46.99 

Feoiier pig^: 

S* to. 40-50 lb. (per head) 51.14 54.05 39,12 34.27 44.02 46.31 43.67 39.39 36.74 51.74 

Slaughter sheep & lainbs: 



7,201 8, 
20,261 19, 
IB, 007 18, 

1 , 1 39 1, 


,316 
,727 

,680 
,354 


8,006 
20,772 

IB,7B5 
1,376 


7,125 B,I69 

1,325 1,342 

1,555 1,540 

B4 94 


7,B77 

1,594 

1,559 

98 


7,BI4 

1,417 

1,603 

133 


7,495 

1,666 

1,569 

128 


7,444 

1,267 

L572 

B7 


7,052 

1,073 

1,670 

61 


26.5 
2/ 22.9 


2D. 6 

15.9 


21.6 
16.1 


20,4 
16.6 


24.1 
IB.7 


22.2 
16,4 


21.5 
15.2 


21.5 
15.7 


21.0 

16.9 


20.6 

17.9 


64.22 
39.96 

77.70 


62.37 
39.55 

72.97 


65.34 

39. ej 

63.95 


65.79 

41.46 
58.12 


62.80 
42.79 

62.19 


59.58 
43.16 
60.00 


58.72 
42.50 
60.00 


56.56 

41.97 
60.00 


56.69 
59.56 

63.44 


53.26 
36.10 
62.25 



Lanbs, Choice, San Angelo 


56. 


44 57. 


40 62. 


16 


59.63 


67, 


58 


70. 


12 


72. 


50 


73. 


52 63.86 


71,50 


Ewes, Good, San AnQelo 


21. 


80 16.65 2D. 90 


18. 


00 


35. 


12 


57. 


12 


31. 


97 


30. 


10 32.66 


37.94 


Feeder lanbs; 
































Choice, San Angelo 


53. 


51 54. 


87 61. 


02 


54. 


25 


72,06 


73. 


25 


65, 


50 


74. 


25 71.84 


73,82 


Wholasdie meat prices, Midwest 
































Choice ttaor U>ef, 600-700 lb. 


101. 


31 97. 


63 96.01 


lOl. 


26 


97. 


42 


92.00 


69. 


20 


89. 


52 66.46 


82.22 


Canner & Cutter com beef 


7B.96 7B. 


48 74. 


70 


75. 


66 


60.52 


80.94 


77. 


22 


78.06 75.41 


73.52 


Pork loins, 8-14 Jb. 3/ 


Ml. 


51 


96, 


36 


M4. 


92 


93, 


49 


84. 


22 


79. 


90 


84.03 90.59 


96,85 


Pork bellies, 17*14 lb. 


76. 


54 60. 


58 60.06 


64. 


75 


64. 


14 


64. 


25 


58.83 


58-64 70.15 


62.53 


H«ns, skinned, 14-17 lb. 


91. 


47 75. 


60 78. 


22 


73. 


46 


74. 


1 1 


70. 


44 


65. 


18 


65. 


07 63.44 


65.79 


Cotnrrarc 1* 1 s laughter (thou . head) * 
































Cattle 


35,843 


56,649 


37,570 




3,127 




2,776 




2,662 




2,971 




3,173 


2,878 


5,159 


Steers 


17,277 


17,466 


17,474 




1,441 




1,291 




1,349 




1,377 




1,553 


1,454 


1,523 


Heifers 


10,394 


10,756 


10,691 




935 




856 




905 




979 




981 


875 


967 


Co«s 


7,354 


7,597 


8,617 




681 




578 




569 




554 




567 


509 


562 


Bulls & stags 


818 


BOB 


766 




70 




51 




59 




61 




72 


62 


67 


Calves 


3,021 


3,076 


3,292 




278 




253 




279 




270 




264 


255 


291 


Shwp & lambs 


6,449 


6*619 


6,756 




529 




484 




578 




534 




509 


43B 


502 


Hogs 


82,190 


87,584 


65,156 




6,007 




6,397 




7,134 




7,381 




7,563 


6,394 


6,600 


































Beef 


22,366 


25,058 


23,410 




1,956 




1,768 




1,857 




1,935 




2,088 


1,894 


2,059 


Ueal 


423 


429 


477 




40 




37 




40 




41 




42 


57 


43 


Lamb I mutton 


356 


368 


372 




28 




28 




33 




30 




29 


24 


28 


Pork 


14,121 


15,120 


14,718 




1,041 




1,105 




1,252 




1,286 




1,528 


1,125 


1,146 






Annuel 












1984 






- 




1985 






1982 


1983 


J 984 


1 




II 




Ml 




IV 


r 


N 


III 


Cattle on feed U3-StatesJ 
































Nufnber on foed tthou. head) \/ 


9,028 


10,27^ 


9, 90S 




9,906 




9,340 




8,700 




9,000 




10,635 


9,676 


8,660 


Placed on feed (thou, head) 


24,414 


25,776 


24,884 




5,511 




5,562 




6,252 




7,559 




5,521 


5,186 


— 


Marketings Cthou, head) 


21,799 


22,546 


22,525 




5,714 




5,620 




5,664 




5,507 




5,907 


5,763 5/ 


5,978 


Other disappearaooe Cthou, head) 1,373 


1,59 J 


1,632 




365 




582 




268 




417 




375 


459 


— 


Hogs & pigs (lO-States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) 1/ 
































42,690 


44,150 


42,420 




^4,150 




*0,070 




41,915 




43,160 




42,420 


39,530 - 


41,450 


Breeding (thou, head) 1/ 


5,708 


5*638 


5,348 




5,656 




5,446 




5,771 




5,550 




5,548 


5,215 


5,397 


Markut tthou, head) \/ 


37,182 


38,512 


57,072 




JS,5I2 




U,624 




36, U4 




57,630 




37,072 


34,315 


56,053 


Farro^rfing^ Cthou. head) 


9,062 


9,735 


9,020 




1,964 




2,481 




2,259 




2,316 




1,935 


2,420 3/ 


2,149 


PI9 crop tthou. head) 


66,797 


72,735 


67,660 




14,268 




18,814 




17,158 




17,420 




14,536 


18,762 


— 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels 0I corn equal in value to 100 pounds Mve-tjeight. 5/ Beginning January 1984 prices are,, 
for 14-17 lbs, 4/ Ouarters are t>6C. preceding y^r-Fab. CI), Mar. -Kay (ID, June^Aug_ Clll), and Sept. -Nov. CIV). 
5/ Intentions, "Classes estimated. 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



HArk«tIng y«ar 1/ 1964 
1 96 1 /S2 1 982/83 1 983/84 Jq.ly 



1965 



F«t> 



H«r 



Apr 



«*y 



Jun* 



July 



Wholesale priced 
Wheat, No. I HRU, 

Kansas City CS/bu.) 2/ 
Wheat, OnS, 



4.27 



3.94 



5.83 



3/67 



3.74 



3.67 



5.62 



5.54 



5.3B 



3.17 



Minnoapol ij Ct/bu.) 2/ 
Rice, S.y. U. t$/c^t.) 5/ 
Wheat 

Ejcports tmt 1 . bu.) 

Hi I 1 grind (mi 1 . bu.) 

Wheat flour production tmi 1 . 


4.17 3.94 4. 
20.20 18.00 19. 


21 
58 


4.21 
19.25 


3.52 

18.00 


3.55 

18.00 


5.64 
16.00 


5.35 

18.00 


3.54 

IQ.OO 


3.29 

17.75 


1,771 1,509 

631 656 

cwt.) 280 292 


1,429 
694 
308 




158 
52 
?3 




95 
57 
26 




65 

59 
26 


76 
5^ 
25 


65 
56 
26 




90 
53 
Z4 


69 
n.a. 
n.a. 




Karketing 
1981/82 1982/83 


year 1/ 
1985/84 




1963 








1964 








1965 






Oct -Dec 


Jan-Har 


Apr-Kay June-Sept Oci 


-Dec 


Jan-Mar Apr-H^y 


Wheat 




























Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.] 
Ocitiestic u$e 


989 IJ59 


1i5l5 




2,955 




2,526 


1 


1 , 756 1 


1 59a 2 


,740 


2,141 1 


i667 


Food Cmi L bu.) 

Food & se^d (mil. bu.) 4/ 

Ejcport* Cmi 1 . bu.) 


602 616 
254 518 

1,771 1,509 


655 

Ml 

i,429 




161 
M8 
562 




165 

44 

564 




102 

51 

226 


212 
595 
645 


167 

59 

574 




165 

44 

266 


105.5 


159. i 



1/ Beginning June I for wheat and August I for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 5/ Long-grainj mi I led basi s. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by re^^dual. n.a. ;= nut available. 





Marketing year 1/ 


1984 






1985 








1961/82 


1982/85 1983/84 


July 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Wholesale prloes 




















Corn, No. 2 yel low, 
St. Louis (t/bu.) 




















2.61 


2.98 5.45 


3.45 


2.04 


2.86 


2.66 


2.BI 


2.79 


2.72 


Sorghum, No. 2 yel low, 




















Kansas City C$/cwt.J 


4.26 


4.92 5.15 


4.95 


4.33 


4.58 


4.76 


^.74 


4.74 


4.50 


Barley, f**«d. 




















Minneapolis CS/bu.J 


2.21 


1.76 2.49 


2.18 


i.99 


i.97 


2.05 


2.05 


1.90 


1.66 


Barley, nidtting, 
Minneapolis Ct/bu.) 




















3.06 


2.55 2.84 


2.86 


2.47 


2.51 


2.52 


2.55 


2.46 


2.25 


Export* 




















Corn (mil. bu J 


1,967 


1,870 1,865 


IK) 


167 


172 


169 


138 


108 


97 


Foed grains Cmi!. metric tons) 2/ 


58.4 


54.0 55.6 


3.9 


5.3 


5.5 


4.9 


4.0 


3.4 


?.o 



Marketing year 1/ 



1985 



1964 



1985 



1981/82 1982/83 19B5/84 Oc+-Ok: Jan-Mar Apr-Kay Jyne-$«pt Oct-Oec Jan^^r Apr-Kay 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu^) 
OoTT^strc use: 

Feed (ml I . bu.) 

Food, *eod| ind. Cnti I . bu.) 
^0a6 graint 2/ 

Stocks, beginning Cmi I . metric tons) 34.6 
Domebtic u^e: 

Fe*d (mil. metrtc tons) 126.5 

Food, soodj ind. (mil. metric tons) 25.8 



1,054 2,174 5,120 3,120 4,913 3,251 2,145 



4,202 

812 



4,522 

898 

68.2 

i39.5 
27.9 



3,756 
975 

97.3 

117. 4 
29.8 



t,654 
220 



969 
184 



560 
187 



J08.0 154.9 104.3 



49.5 
6.6 



29.4 
5.9 



18.1 
6.1 



555 
385 

70.6 

20.5 

11.2 



723 

1,680 
255 

44.1 

53.5 

7_l 



5,656 3,961 



1,147 
201 



18L9 

35.6 
6.3 



617 
206 

123.5 

18.8 
6.8 



1/ Beginning October I for corn and sorghum; June I for oats and barley. 2/ Aggre^^^ted data for com, sorghum, oats*^ and 
barley. 



October 1985 
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Merketlng y«er 1/ 


1964 


■^K^ 




1965 










1981/62 


1982/63 


1983/84 


July 


feb 


H«r 


Apr 


«•¥ 


June 


July 


Soybeans 






















b^holas«lo prioAj No. 1 y^l lew, 






















Ch^CACJO t$/bu.) 2/ 


6.24 


6.11 


7.78 


6.79 


5.88 


5.92 


6.00 


5.76 


5.76 


5.58 


Crushings (mil. bu.) 


1,029,7 


1,108,0 


983 


68.9 


60,6 


85.6 


83,2 


B9_3 


82,7 


61.9 


Exports (mi 1 . bu*) 


929 J 


905.2 


740.5 


59.2 


80.6 


67.9 


65.4 


33.1 


18.2 


19.2 


Soyb»«o ol 1 






















Vhole^dltt price. Crude, 






















Oftc«tur <ct»./lb.) 


19.0 


20.6 


30.55 


30.96 


29.64 


51.33 


33.63 


32.49 


32.46 


29.07 




ro, 979.4 


12,040.4 


10,672.0 


788.2 


878.9 


946.0 


917.5 


983.3 


918,8 


912.6 




9,536.3 


9,857.3 


9,598 


670.5 


840.3 


769.4 


894.8 


890.0 


754.8 


741.0 


Exports (mil. ibJ 


2,076.3 


2,024.7 


J, 614 


J 50.0 


196.3 


f84.6 


66.8 


52.4 


138.6 


^74, 4 


StockSj beginning (mil. lb.) 


1,736. J 


1,102.5 


K26I 


l,0M.8 


883.5 


723.8 


715.6 


665.9 


706.7 


731.9 


Soybean ruB^I 






















UhoU^«U prioo, 441 protoinj 
Decolur Cl/ton) 






















182.52 


187.19 


186.21 


157.60 


125.25 


125.9 


117.90 


Ml. 5 


110.25 


114.00 


Production (thou, ton) 


24,654.4 


26,715.6 


22,756.2 


1,629.1 


1,887.2 


2,023.6 


1,956.3 2 


J00.9 


1,952.7 


1,934.0 


Dofisstic dTSdp. (thou, ton) 


17,714.4 


19,306.0 


17,541.0 


K377.1 


1,440.9 


1,496.8 


1,585.7 1 


,703.6 


i,525.9 


1,606.1 


Exports (thou, ton) 


6,907.5 


7,108.7 


5,456.1 


287.7 


45J.8 


4J6.3 


387.4 


551-3 


353.0 


138.7 


Stocks, t>e9Jnning (ihou. ton) 


162.7 


175.2 


474 


391.2 


319.6 


534. J 


444.6 


429.8 


495.8 


569.6 


Harg«rliMj whol#*«l« price. 






















Chtc*ao tcts/lb.) 


41.4 


41.4 


46.3 


55.60 


52.50 


54.00 


56.00 


55.50 


55.50 


54.30 



i/ Beginning September I for soybeans; October I for soynv^^l and oil; calendar year. for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982, prices based on 30-ddy deijveryj using upper end of the range. 

Cotton ^—L^ i^ - , L : 



U.S, pricw, SUM, 

1-1/16 in. Ccts/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 
Index tcts./lb.) 3/ 
U.S. M 1-3/32" tcts./lb.) 4/ 
IJ.S. cnl 1 1 consuqptlon (thou, bales) 
Export* (tbou. bales) 



Harketlng y»ar 1/ 



1964 



60.5 



65. 



75.1 



67.5 



1985 



1981/82 1982/83 1983/84 July Feb H«r 



58.6 60.2 



Apr 



61.7 



Htty 



60.1 



June 



59.8 



July 



59.5 



75.8 


76,7 


87.6 


79.0 


69.2 


67.3 


66.3 


65.1 


62.8 


61.1 


75.9 


78.0 


87.1 


78.9 


72.9 


73.7 


75.9 


74.8 


72.4 


70.4 


5,263.8 


5,512.8 


5,883.5 


370.5 


425.0 


527.9 


426.2 


446.4 


546.5 


383.5 


6,567.3 


5,206.8 


6,786.0 


387.9 


810.6 


648.5 


577,8 


453.0 


375.3 


268.0 



porT» iirKXj. baiesj 6,56/. 3 5,206.8 6,796.0 387.9 810.6 648.5 577,8 453.0 375.3 2 

1/ Beg innlr^Q August I. 2/ Average spot market. 5/ Liverpool Outlook ^W index; average of five Icy^est priced of 
lected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 
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Fruit 



Annuft] 



1964 



1985 



Producer prioo Indeixas 
Fresh fruit (1967=100) 
Dried fruit (1967=100) 
Canned fruit & Juic« (1967=100) 
Fr<won fruit i juice (l967:=l00) 

F.o.b. shipping point prtoes 

Apples, Yakima Vehey ($/ctn.) 1/ 
Pears, Yakima Valley (t/box) 2/ 
Oranges, U.S. avg. t$/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, U.S. avg. (t/box) 5/ 



Stocksj ending 

Fresh apples (nil. lb.) 
Fresh poars (mM, lb.) 
Frozen fruit (mi 1. lb.) 



1982 


1983 


19B4 


July 


F«b 


Mar 


Apr 


Way 


June 


July 


235.4 
409.7 
283.7 
305.5 


250.6 
409.3 
286.8 

300.9 


260.2 

385.2 
312.5 

350.8 


251.1 
405.3 
315.5 
353-3 


285.7 
355.6 
323.3 
372.9 


248.7 
355.8 
326.1 
373.1 


258.1 
356.2 
325.5 
573.3 


244.3 
362.2 
325.1 
374.4 


242.1 
362.2 
326.8 

371.5 


239.2 
362.2 

328.1 
569.9 


n.a. 
n.a. 
It.lO 
9.03 


n.a. 
n.a. 

14.40 
9.13 


n.a. 

n.a. 
15.40 
10.00 


12.00 

n.a. 

22.50 

n.50 


14.00 
15.13 
18.97 
13. t8 


15.38 
15.00 
15.68 
11.53 


16.38 
15.50 
15.14 
11.24 


16.47 
12.14 
16-50 
20.75 


16.30 
23.50 
16.79 
14.62 


15.6!| 

n.a. 
14.9-1 

u.ym 


Year 


ending 




1984 






1985 








1982 


1993 


1984 


July 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


3,082.3 
180.9 
627.5 

1,157.6 


2,980.1 
250.6 
644.7 
924.9 


3,171.5 
184. 9 
694-5 
941,9 


97-2 
6.3 

587.8 
I J38.0 


1,858.1 

89.9 

569.2 

1,385.8 


1,372.3 
59.2 

512.1 
1,472.4 


9t0,4 

34.1 

4DB.5 

1,579-0 


485.1 

10.3 

442.2 

,632-2 


291.2 

1.5 

527.4 

1,450.2 


152.4 

5.1 
691.6 
1,401.2 



Froien fniit Juices (mil. lb-) 

1/ Rod Delicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 80-ll5*s. 2/ D*Anjotj, Washington,, standard box i^rapped, U.S. 
Mo. i, 90-135's. 5/ F.0.6. packed fresh, n.a, ' not avaMable. 
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Vegetables 



AnntjAl 



1962 



1983 



1984 



1964 

Julv 



1965 



Fttb 



H«r 



Apr 



Mav 



Junw 



Julv 



Potatoes, white, 
f.o.b. East ((/c«t.) 

Icaberg lettuce (t/crtn.) 1/ 

Tomatoes (t/crtn.) 2/ 
Uholttsel* prTce index, iO canned 

vGq. Ci977=i00) 
Gro*«r price index, fresh 

comercial noq. (1977=100) 



1/ Std. carton 24's f.o.b. shipping point. 2/5x6 



6.05 
5.92 

7.40 


7.76 
6.29 
8.69 


8.L6 13.90 
5.08 4.65 
8.52 7.25 


6. 

4. 

Ik 


,15 
,31 
,00 


6.26 
4.52 

17.00 


6.92 
4.87 

M.40 


8.15 
3.92 
4.17 


6.56 
2.90 

5.81 


3.25 
5.62 
4.55 


\17 


138 


U5 144 


152 




142 


143 


144 


143 


143 


120 


129 


133 116 


137 




I5B 


118 


106 


89 


125 


int. 2/ 


5x6- 


6x6, f.o.b. Fla-Cal. 















Tobacco 



Annuel 



L964 



1965 



1962 


1963 


1964 


Julv 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 


Hev 


June 


Julv 


178.6 
180-3 


177.9 
J79.5 


181.0 
187.6 


^ 


186.0 


~ 


— 


~ 


— 


^ 


634.0 
3,667 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 
3,491 


49.4 
2^.6 


55.7 
209.6 


58.2 

24B.3 


52.7 

240.9 


52.0 
293.4 


57-4 
294.0 


n.a. 



Prices et auctions 1/ 
Flue-cured (ct^./lb.) 
6url»V Ccts./lb.) 

Domestic consumption 2/ 

Cigarettes (bi L ) 
Large ci gars (mi I .} 

1/ Crop year Julv-Jure for flue-curod, October -September for burlav- 2/ Taxable removals. n*e. = not avei Lable. 



Sugar 



U«S. raw sugar price, 
N.Y> (ct^./lb.) 1/ 

U.S. deliveries 
(thou, short tons) 2/ 



Annuel 



1963 



1964 



19.92 22.04 21.74 

9,153 8,812 B,435 



1964 






1965 








Julv 


Feb 


Har ^ 


Apr 


Hev 


June 


Julv 


21.89 


20.38 


20.91 


20.93 


21.09 


ZI.27 


21.23 


n.a. 


n.u. 


<,9I0 


n.d. 


n.a. 


1,952 


n.a. 



1/ spot price reported bv CMeu York) Coffee, Sugar, and Coco* Exchange, Inc. After H«v '^35, price baswJ or* neurbv futures 
prices, Conneli Conroxiities, Companv- 2/ Raw value. Quarterlv d**ta shown at end of quarter in Httrch, Jun^, Sepf., & Dec. 
Excludes Hawaii, n.a. = not avaHable. 



Coffee 



Annuel 



1964 



1965 



1982 1963 


1984 


Julv 


Feb 


Har Apr 


Hav 


June Julv P 


132.00 131.51 


142.95 


142.88 


138-29 


136.31 134.61 


134.64 


134.83 125,70 


2,352 i,260 


2,414 


239 


235 


227 193, 


175 


255 165 F 


Annuel 




1965 




19g* 




1965 



Ccfnposite green price 

H.V. Ccts>/lb.) 
Imports, green bean 

equive1#nt (mil. lb.) 1/ 2,352 



1962 1963 1964 Oct-Dec Jen^Har Apr-June Julv-Sept Oct^)ec Jan^Har Apr-June p 
Roastings (mil. lb J 2/ 2,293 2,238 2,287 650 575 518 557 637 573 490 
1/ Green and processed Coffde. 2/ Instant soluble and roasted coffae> F = Forecast, p = preMminarv- 



October 1986 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and 


utilizations domestic measure 

Area 


1 




















Feed 
and 


Othar 






































Ho r ves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 




Ex- 


Total f 


:nding 


Farm 




Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion supply 2/ 


ual 


use 




ports 


use i 


stocks 


price 5/ 




Nik 


acres 


Bu/acre 








K[ 


k 


bu 






$/bu 


VhMt 


























1981/82 


88,5 


80.6 


54,5 


2,785 


3,777 


155 


712 




1,771 


2,618 


,159 


3.65 


1962/85 


86.2 


77,9 


55,5 


2>765 


3,952 


195 


715 




1,509 


2,417 


,515 


5.55 


I9SJ/B4* 


76.4 


61,4 


59.4 


2,420 


5,959 


576 


755 




k429 


2,540 


,599 


5.55 


! 98 A/85* 


79,2 


66,9 


58. B 


2,595 


4,005 


412 


745 




k424 


2,579 


424 


5.58 


1965/86* 




— 


— 


2,400 


3,829 


350 


760 




1,150 


2,260 


[569 


5.05-5.2 


Rice 

1981/82 


HiL 


acres 


Ib/dcre 








Mil. 


cwt (rough 


equ i V . ) 




t/c-t 


5.85 


5.79 


4,819 


182.7 


199.6 


4/ 9,0 


59. 


6 


82.0 


150.6 


49-. 


9.05 


1982/85 


5.50 


5.26 


4,710 


155,6 


205.4 


4/ 8,9 


54, 





68.9 


I5k8 


7k5 


8.11 


1965/84* 


2.19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


4/ 5,6 


49. 


1 


70.5 


125.0 


46.9 


8_76 


1 984/85 ■ 


2,80 


2.78 


4,926 


157.0 


185,4 


4/ 5,0 


55. 


7 


62.0 


t20,7 


64.7 


8-25 


I98V86* 


2.47 


2.45 


5,047 


125,6 


190.5 


4/ 5,0 


55.0 


59,0 


M9.0 


71,5 


7.80-8.EI 




Mik 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mil, 


bu 








t/bu 


Corn 


























1961/82 


84.1 


74,5 


108.9 


8,119 


9,154 


4,202 


812 




1,967 


6,960 2,174 


2.50 


1962/85 


81.9 


72.7 


n5.2 


8,255 


10,410 


4,522 


898 




1,870 


7,290 ] 


i,l20 


2 68 


I965/&4* 


60.2 


5k5 


8k 1 


4,175 


7,297 


5,756 


975 




1,865 


6,574 


725 


5.25 


1964/85* 


80,4 


7k8 


106,6 


7,656 


8,582 


4,150 


1,065 




1,850 


7,065 


.517 


2.65 


1965/86* 


85,2 


74,8 


115.5 


8,469 


9,787 


4,525 


1,120 




1,625 


7,070 2,717 


2.55-2,5 




Nik 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mil, 


bu 








$/bu 


Sorghtin 

1981/82 


























15,9 


15,7 


64.0 


876 


984 


428 


1 t 




249 


688 


296 


2.58 


1962/85 


16,0 


14.1 


59.1 


855 


!,I5I 


507 


10 




214 


751 


400 


2.52 


1985/84* 


Ik9 


to,o 


48.7 


488 


886 


581 


10 




246 


657 


251 


2.84 


1964/85* 


17,2 


15.5 


%.4 


666 


1,117 


525 


20 




285 


850 


287 


2.40 


1965/86* 


17.9 
HH. 


16.2 
acres 


70.4 
Bu/«cre 


1,159 


1,426 


550 


20 


bu 


275 


845 


581 


2.20-2.4 
t/bu 


Bar lev 
1981/82 


























9.6 


9,0 


52,4 


474 


620 


198 


J 74 




100 


475 


148 


2.44 


1982/85 


9.5 


9,0 


57,2 


516 


675 


241 


170 




47 


45B 


217 


2.22 


1965/84* 


10.4 


9,7 


52,5 


509 


755 


285 


169 




92 


544 


189 


2-50 


I984/85* 


11.9 


11,2 


55.4 


597 


796 


299 


172 




77 


548 


248 


2.50 


198^/86* 


15.1 
MM, 


11.8 
acres 


50,9 

Bu/acre 


599 


857 


300 


170 
Hik 


bu 


60 


550 


527 


k95-2.r 

t/bu 


Oftts 


























1961/82 


15.6 


9.4 


54.2 


510 


688 


455 


76 




7 


556 


152 


1.89 


1962/85 


14,0 


10.5 


57.8 


595 


749 


441 


85 




3 


529 


220 


1.49 


1965/84* 


20,5 


9.1 


52,6 


477 


727 


466 


78 




2 


546 


I8t 


k67 


1964/85* 


12,4 


8,1 


58.1 


472 


685 


428 


74 




1 


505 


180 


k7l 


1965/86* 


15,1 
HIk 


8,8 
acres 


61.4 
Su/acre 


557 


757 


425i 


BO 
Ml 1, 


bu 


2 


507 


250 


1.25-1.^ 
t/bu 


SoytwAns 

1981/82 


























67.8 


66,4 


50.1 


2,000 


2,5!8 


5/ 95 


J, 050 




929 


2,052 


266 


6.04 


1982/85 


70.9 


69.4 


51.5 


2J90 


2,444 


5/ 86 


1,108 




905 


2,099 


545 


5.69 


l965/84» 


65.8 


62.5 


26.2 


1,656 


1,98! 


5/ 79 


965 




745 


1,805 


176 


7.81 


1984/85* 


67.7 


66.1 


28,2 


1,861 


2,057 


5/ 34 


1,055 




600 


1,727 


510 


5.85 


1965/86* 


— 


— 




2,065 


2,575 


5/ 85 


1,060 




675 


1,818 


555 


5.05-5.5 
















Mil, 


lb£ 






i/\b 


SoytMon oil 
1961/82 


























■«_ 


— i 


-_ 


10,979 


12,715 





9,555 




2,077 


11,612 1 


,105 


19.0 


1962/85 


-i&- 




— 


t2,04l 


15,144 





9,858 




2,025 


11,885 1 


,261 


20.6 


1985/84* 


."-"'- 


--. 





10,872 


12,155 


__. 


9,586 




1,824 


11,412 


721 


50.6 


1984/85* 


T^-v 


» 


_^ 


M,5I4 


12,245 


___ 


9,800 




t,700 


11,500 


745 


50.0 


1965/86* 


~ 


-r 


— 


M,555 


12,500 


— 


9,950 




1,500 


n,450 


850 


25.0-27.0 
















Thou, 


tons 






t/ton 


Soybean meal 


























1961/82 


-^~ 


T^ 


— 


24,654 


24,797 


^- 


17,714 




6,908 


24,622 


175 


185 


1962/85 




< — 


— 


26,714 


26,889 





19,506 




7,109 


26,415 


474 


187 


l985/84» 





— 


-^ 


22,756 


25,250 


■ 


17,615 




5,560 


22,977 


255 


IBB 


1984/85* 





— 


— 


24,625 


24,880 





19,550 




4, BOO 


24,550 


550 


125 


1965/86* 





— 


— 


25,0r>0 


25,580 


^- 


20,200 




4,800 


25,000 


580 


105-155 


See foo+fio+es 


•t end of 


table. 
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i 


^gricuin 


jral Outlook 



Supply and utilization; domestic measurei continued 





A 


r*« 






Produce 




To+*l 


Fa«d 

and 

r«* Id- 


Othar 
donwt- 


ex- 


Total 




Ending 








H« 


rvai" 


Fa™ 




Pl«nt«d 




t«d 


riaid 


tlort 


&upplV 1/ 


gal 


UI« 


ports 


uia 




stocks 


prld* 3/ 




Mfl. 


acrAS 


lb/4cre 










Mil. bales 








^/Ib 


Col-ton 

1961/62 


14.3 




13.8 


U2 


15. 


.6 


18.3 


^__ 


5.3 


6.fr 


II, 


.8 


6/ 6.6 


54.0 


1962/83 


II. :5 




9.7 


590 


\2. 


.0 


ta.6 


-- 


5.5 


5.2 


10, 


.7 


6/ 7-9 


59.1 


1983/84* 


7.9 




7.3 


506 




.a 


15.7 


-_ 


5.9 


6.8 


12. 


.7 


6/ 2.8 


a/ 53.7 


\9BA/Bb* 


II. 1 




■ 0.4 


600 


13! 


.0 


t5.8 


_-, 


5.5 


6.2 


1 1 . 


.7 


6/ i.l 


— 


1985/66* 


]C.7 




10.4 


638 


L3. 


.8 


IB.O 


-- 


5.2 


4.0 


9, 


.2 


6/ 8.9 


— 



Supply and ut1lU«tlon: nvtrlc ntta&ura 7/ 





Hri. 1 


hactara* 


»%trlc 
tors/ha 






HM. rmtr 


'Ic ton* 








(/rwtrlc 
ton 


Whaat 
























1961/62 


35.7 


32.6 


2.32 


75.8 


102.8 


>,7 


19.4 


48.2 


71.5 


31.5 


134 


1982/83 


34.9 


31.5 


2.39 


75. J 


107.0 


5.3 


19.4 


4t.l 


65.8 


41.2 


130 


1983/a** 


30.9 


24.8 


2.65 


65.9 


107.2 


10.2 


20.0 


38.9 


69.1 


38.1 


130 


J9B*/85* 


32.1 


27.1 


2.61 


70.6 


106.9 


11,2 


2C.2 


38.7 


70.2 


58.7 


124 


1985/86' 


-- 






65,3 


104.2 


9.5 


20.7 


31.3 


61.5 


42.7 


112-119 












MI 1 . matrlc lonS 


(roggh squlv. 


) 








RIc* 
























1981/82 


L5 


k5 


5.40 


8.3 


9.0 


4/ 0.4 


2.7 


3.7 


6.8 


2.2 


200 


1962/83 


1.3 


1.3 


5.26 


7.0 


9.2 


4/ 0.4 


2.5 


5.1 


6.0 


3.2 


179 


198^/84' 


0.9 


0.9 


5.15 


4.5 


7.6 


4/ 0.2 


2.2 


3.2 


5.7 


2.1 


193 


1984/85' 


I.I 


1.1 


5.52 


6.2 


8.4 


4/ 0.3 


2.4 


2.8 


5.5 


2,9 


182 


1985/66' 


1.0 


1.0 


5.66 


5.6 


8.6 


4/ 0.3 


2.5 


2.7 


5.4 


5,2 


172-194 














Nil. metric tt>ns 










Corn 
























1981/62 


34.0 


50,1 


6.85 


2D6.2 


232. 5 


106.7 


20.6 


50.0 


177.5 


55.2 


98 


1982/83 


33.1 


29.4 


7.12 


209.2 


Z64.4 


114.9 


22.8 


47.5 


185.2 


79.2 


106 


I9B3/64* 


24.4 


20.8 


5.10 


106. 


165.4 


94.9 


24.7 


47. i 


167.0 


IS.4 


128 


I984/85' 


32.5 


29.1 


6.68 


194,5 


212.9 


105.4 


27, t 


47.0 


179.5 


33.5 


104 


1985/86* 


33.7 


50.3 


7.10 


215.1 


2^8.6 


109.9 


28.4 


41.3 


179.6 


69.0 


93-100 


Fa«d €raTn& 
























1981/82 


49,9 


43.1 


5.71 


246.2 


261.1 


128.5 


25.8 


58.6 


212.9 


68.2 


— 


1982/8 J 


49.1 


42.9 


5.83 


^50.2 


518.7 


139.4 


28.0 


54.0 


221.4 


97.5 


^- 


1983/64* 


41.6 


32.5 


4.Z0 


136.4 


234.4 


117.5 


29.8 


55.7 


202.9 


51.5 


-- 


1964/85* 


49.3 


43.1 


5.49 


236.3 


268.5 


131.5 


32.4 


55.9 


219.8 


46.8 


^^ 


1985/86* 


51.6 


45.1 


5,B8 


264.9 


314.2 


136.5 


53.6 


49.6 


219.9 


94.2 


-- 


Scybaans 
W6I/82 
























27.4 


26.9 


2.03 


54.4 


63.1 


5/ 2.5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.2 


222 


1982/83 


28.7 


28.1 


2.15 


59.6 


66.5 


5/ Z.4 


30,2 


24.6 


57.1 


9.4 


209 


1983/94* 


25.8 


25.3 


1.23 


44.5 


53.9 


5/ 2.2 


26.8 


20.2 


49.1 


4.8 


286 


1904/65* 


27.4 


26.7 


1.14 


50.6 


55.4 


5/ 2.3 


28.1 


16.3 


47.0 


8.4 


214 


1985/66* 


'- 


-- 


— 


56.1 


64.6 


5/ 2.3 


28.8 


18.4 


49.5 


15.1 


186-197 


Soyb*an ot 1 
1981/82 








4.98 


5.77 




4.J3 


.94 


5.27 


.50 


419 


1962/83 


— 


-- 


-^ 


5.46 


5.96 


— 


4.47 


.92 


5.39 


.57 


454 


1983/84* 


r- 


-- 


-- 


4.93 


5.50 


— 


4.35 


.83 


5.17 


.32 


675 


1964/85* 


— 


— 


-- 


5.22 


5.55 





4.44 


.77 


5.21 


.53 


661 


1985/86* 


'- 


-- 


-' 


5.24 


5.58 


~ 


4.51 


.68 


5.19 


.58 


507,595 


Soyb«n mMl 
























1981/82 


-^ 


-, 


.., 


72.36 


22.51 


-, 


(6.08 


6.27 


22.35 


■ 16 


201 


! 982/83 


— 


— 


— 


24.24 


24.39 


— 


17.52 


6.45 


23.96 


.4J 


206 


1963/84* 


— 


.» 


— 


20,64 


21.07 


^* 


15.98 


4.66 


20,84 


.25 


207 


1984/85* 


.4 


-- 


-- 


22. J3 


22.57 





17.69 


4.J5 


22.09 


.48 


137 


1965/86* 


" 


.. 


"" 


22.72 


23.20 


"" 


18,32 


5.29 


22,68 


,53 


115-149 
*/K9 


Cotton 
























1961/62 


5.8 


5.7 


.60 


3,41 


3.99 


J^ 


1.15 


1.43 


2.58 


6/ 1.44 


1.19 


1982/33 


4.6 


3.9 ^^ .66 


2.60 


4.05 


.» 


1.20 


1-13 


2_33 


6/ 1.73 


1.50 


1983/64' 


3.2 


3.0 


.57 


1.69 


3.42 


^_ 


1.29 


1.46 


2.77 


6/ .60 


1.46 


1984/85* 


4.5 


4.2 


.67 


2.83 


3.44 


*- 


1.20 


1.55 


2.55 


6/ .89 


1.29 


1995/66* 


4.3 


4.2 


.72 


3.00 


3.92 


-- 


1.13 


_87 


2.00 


6/ 1.93 


^, 



*Septwit*r II, 1965 Supply and Ctoriand Estlmato*. 1/ Marketing y^r beginning Jgne I for wboat, barJoy, and oats, August 1 
for cotton and rice, Soptaitwr I for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, stjymeal, ^nd soyoH, 2/ Includes Ifliports. 
3/ S^aion av«r*g«. 4/ Statiittcil dlscrapancy. 5/ Includes seed. 6/ Upland and axtra long stapla. Stock estimates bas&d on 
Census 6^r44u d«ta whlcti re&ults In an unaccounted dlff«r«ncs between supply and use estimates end changes In ending stocks. 
7/ Conw«r4ioft factor*; Hectare (ha.) * 2.471 acres, I nitric ton = 2204.622 pound*, 36.7437 bushels of wt>aat or soybaans, 
59.5679 buihals of corn or sorgh^^, 45.9296 bushel* of barley, 68.8944 bushel* of oats, 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 
4aD-po«nd bale* of cotton. 8/ Through April 30, 1965 Cwalghtwd avg-). 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annu4l 



1964 



I9G9 



1982 1983 1984 II III fV I 

t 8i I . (Quarterly data seasonally tt^juitad at annual rates) 



H r 



Gross n4tton4l product t/ 
Personal consunptlon 

oupondituros 
Dur4blo 9QcxJs 
Nondurable goods 

Clothing X shoos 

Food & DOveragQS 
Sorv \ cos 
Gross private tkjrrastic 

investrtont 

F lifOd invo^tmcjnt 
MoOrQSidDnt [al 
fif»sT<^}nt1al 

Chango In bustness mvcintorlos 
Not QKpor ts of goods t sorvlcos 

In^Kir ts 
OovQrnmcrtt purchdsOs of 
9oods & sorvicds 
Fedora I 
St^to & local 



Gross national product 
Porsorial cofi?>yTi\pt ion 
oxpoodituras 
Durablo Qoodi 
Nondur^tlo goods 
Cluthlng t i^huGS 
' ood & bovof agrjs 
SarvlcDS 
Gross prlv4to domostic Invct^lrmnt 
F ixod mtfO^tmont 
MonrcnldontMl 
Roslciontlal 
Chango In buiinoss invantorios 
Kaf OKpor ts of goods t sorvice^ 
E:Mpor ts 
Iniports 
GovOrnnont purchasOS of 

Stato I local 

New plant & equfpmont 

•xMndltures (Ibi I .) 
implicit prfc* deflator for GNP 

(1972^00) 



3,069.3 5,304.8 3,662.8 3,644.7 5,694.6 3,7^.7 3,810.6 3,8^^.1 



1,984.9 


2,1».9 


2,541.8 


2,552.7 


2,561.4 


2,396.5 


2,446.5 


2,497.5 


24^ J 


279.8 


5i8.8 


520.7 


317.2 


326.3 


334.8 


540.0 


7^7. ^ 


801.7 


856.9 


858.5 


861.4 


866.5 


877.3 


892.5 


118.8 


127.0 


140.2 


142.2 


139.3 


143.2 


145.5 


149.7 


392.8 


416. ^ 


443.6 


442.1 


448.6 


449.8 


457.3 


464.0 


982,2 


1,074.4 


1 J66.1 


1,155.7 


1 J82.8 


1,203.8 


1,254.4 


l,265.f 


414.9 


471.6 


657.8 


627.0 


662.8 


637.8 


646.8 


640.9 


441.0 


48t».l 


579.6 


576.4 


591.0 


601.1 


606.1 


622.7 


J49.6 


3^2.9 


425.7 


420.8 


435.7 


447.7 


450.9 


464.5 


9K4 


132.:? 


155.9 


155.6 


155.3 


153.5 


155.2 


158.2 


-26.1 


-13.^ 


58.2 


50.6 


71.8 


56.6 


40-7 


18.1 


19.0 


-8.3 


-64.2 


-58.7 


-90.6 


-56.0 


74.5 


93.4 


348.4 


336.2 


364.3 


362.4 


568.6 


^7.2 


360.7 


349.4 


329.4 


344.4 


4:?e.5 


421.1 


459.3 


423.2 


435.2 


442.8 


650. ^ 


68^.^ 


747.4 


743.7 


761.0 


780.5 


791.9 


810. f 


258.9 


269.7 


295.4 


296.4 


302.0 


315.7 


319.9 


3?3.e 


391. t> 


41^.8 


452.0 


447.4 


458.9 


464.8 


472.0 


486.3 



1,480.0 

965.3 

140.5 
365.1 

84-2 
187.3 
459.8 
194.3 
204.7 
166.9 

37.9 
-"10.4 

29.7 
147.6 
118.0 

292.7 

117.0 
175.7 



310.58 
207.5a 



Disposable incoma (tbil.) 2,180.5 

Disposable income (1972 tbil.) 1,058.3 

Per capita disposable lncop» {%) 9,585 

Per capita disposable IncoTB (1972 t) 4,555 

U.S. population^ totals incl. mHltary 

abroad CcnEI.) 232.5 

Civilian population Cmi I .) 230.2 

See footnotes at ond of noj^t table. 



1972 SBil. CQuartorly ddta s^fisonally adjusted at annual rdlos) 
1,534.7 i,659,3 1,656.8 1,645.2 1,662.4 1,663.5 



1,009.2 
157.5 
376.3 

88.5 
188.9 
475.4 
221.0 
22.4.6 
171.0 

55.7 
3.6 

12.6 
139.5 
126.9 

291.9 
116.2 

175.7 



504.78 
215.54 



,062.4 

178.0 

393.5 

96.5 

195.4 

490.8 

289.9 

265.1 

204.9 

60.2 

24.8 

-15.0 

146.0 

161. 1 

302.1 
122.5 

179.6 



553.54 
223.43 



2,340.1 2,576.8 

1,095.4 1,169.0 

9,97? 10,887 

4,670 4,959 



234.5 
232.3 



256.7 

254.4 



1,064.2 

178.6 

396.6 

99. t 

193.6 

488. 9 

285.9 

263.7 

202.9 

60.8 

20.3 

-M.4 

144.7 

156.2 

302.1 
173.2 

178.9 



548-34 

222.40 

2,554.3 
I J65.5 

10,806 
4,930 

236.4 
254.2 



1,065.9 

177.0 

395.5 

95.9 

195.6 

495.5 

300.2 

269.6 

209.5 

60.1 

30.6 

-27.0 

147.4 

174.4 

506.1 
125.0 

I8t.1 



361.12 
224.57 

2,606.4 

1,176.5 
11,000 
4,965 



237.0 
254.8 



1,075.4 

182.9 

595.0 

96.9 

194.7 

497.5 

289.9 

27S.I 

213.8 

59.2 

16.8 

-13.4 

147.1 

160.5 

510.5 
iZ9.6 

180.9 



367. 2 t 
226.10 

2,644-5 

1 J86.7 
11,155 
4,996 

257.6 
235.5 



1,089.1 

187.0 

398.6 

97.9 

196.8 

505.5 

292.1 

275.0 

215.0 

60.0 

19.1 

-28.4 

143.7 

172.1 

310.7 

129.8 
180.9 



571.16 
229.07 



1,67^:6 

I, 105.4 
190.3 
403.6 
100.2 
199.8 
509.4 
P8S.I 
279.8 
219.0 
60.8 
8.3 
-53.3 
138.8 
172.1 

313.5 
129.8 
183.7 



2.654.8 2,727.5 

1.181.9 1,205.0 
11,154 11,457 

4,965 5,055 



258.1 
235.9 



258.4 
256.2 
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Selected monthly indicators 



Annual t984 l^e? 



1962 198) I9S4 JuLv F«b Har f^r Hay Jun** July p 
HontMv data ss^sanaily *4ju&t»d «Kcepl •( fboted 

induitrlftl prodiictlon, 

total V (1977^1001 lO^.I 109.2 l2kB 123.2 L2).7 124. D 124*1 124.3 124.7 124.9 

Manufacturing CI977-I0G> 102.2 110.2 123.9 125.4 I2&.e 126.5 126.6 126. B 127.1 127.^ 

Durabia (1977^100) 99*9 107.7 124.8 126.4 127.2 128.0 128.2 126.0 k2a.2 128.^ 

Uofidurabia (l977=iOOJ 105.5 M3.7 122.5 123.9 i23.a 123.9 124.3 125.1 L25.6 126.0 

LHdlng •conoilc ifidlcatort 1/ 3/ 

(1967*1001 136. S 156.0 165.7 f63.9 167.7 167.9 166.9 167.4 168.0 166.7 

En^loynw'^t 4/ (mil. pAritonit) 99.5 lOO.S 105. L05.4 j06.7 107.1 106.9 107.0 106.4 106.9 

Un"Vloyn»«it rat» 4/ tU 9.7 9.6 7.5 7.5 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.5 7.3 7.3 
Personal Incon* 1/ 

4t bh. annual rataJ 2*5B4.6 2.744.2 5.012.1 3j027.7 5,i46.0 5J56.2 3ja6.l 3J64.3 3J76.I 3.168.6 

Hourlv Hmingt In nanufacturUa 4/ V <t> ^**^ ^*^^ $-17 9.19 9.42 9.45 9.46 9.4S 9.50 9.53 

Monay stoch^l (<l<ilvavg.> (tt>[l.)2/ 6/460.8 V 528.0 6/558.5 546.9 ^9.4 572.1 574.9 581.6 591.2 595.8 

Moo«v stock-H2 (4aily fivg.) <tb1l> 2/ 6/ I |9M. 9 6/ 2i 168*8 6/ 2*371 .4 2,280.2 Z, 421.0 2*429.3 2,427.3 2,444.6 2*472.6 2,490.4 

ThranBor+h TraAtury bhi r»t» 2/ (IJ 10.666 6.65 9.58 10.13 8.22 8.57 6*00 7.56 7.0l 7.05 

A4a corporata bond yisld (Huodv'!t) 5/ 7/ (f> |5.79 12.04 12. 7l 15.44 12.15 12.56 12.23 M.72 10.94 ID.97 

Intarut rat* on mm ho* mortgaaAS 5/ 8/ (fj 15.14 |2.57 12.36 12.50 l2.2l 11.92 12. Ot^ 12.01 11.7^ 11.38 

Hajiing jtar+i, prJifit» (incl. farm) t+hog.) 1,062 1,705 1,750 lj7J0 1,647 1,689 1,933 L,68l 1^694 (,654 

Auto !tal«& at ratail. tutaj 1/ CmTl.) 6.0 9.2 10.4 10.5 I i .0 10.7 H.l H.3 kO.5 l0.3 

»u4ln»t sil*« total 1/ (I bH.> U4.7 568.7 4M.7 412.2 418.7 420.8 426.5 428.3 4J9.2 p — 

AuilfMit lnv«ntorlHj tot«l 1/ i% bil.) 9/ 509.2 9/ 520*3 9/ 573.4 557.2 5?8.9 578.8 5B0.2 577.6 580.1 p — 

Sil« of ill rvtiil ttorvt (t bi t.J 10/ 89.3 97.9 108*1 107*6 Ii2.l I I K9 115.4 114.9 n3.3 p fi3.7 

DurabU 900dt itor« (t bll.J 28.1 73.0 38.7 3S.5 41.1 40.8 42.9 42.8 41.7 p 42.0 

Hondur>bU gixxts itorai (S bH.) 61.5 64.8 69*4 69.1 71.0 71.1 72.4 72.1 71. 6p 71.7 

Food ttorn (t bij.) 20.4 21. Z 22.5 22.7 25.1 23.0 25.5 23.3 23.2 p 23.5 

Eating I ckTnhing pLac» (t bil.) 8*7 9.6 JO.5 l0.4 10.6 10.8 10.8 I 1 .0 II. Op 10.9 

Apparal 4 aconiorv storai ($ bil.) 4.6 5.0 5.6 5.5 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.0 p 5.9 

1/ Osfiarl^rrunt of Cufrmarca. 2/ Board of Oov«rnor!t of ths F^dvrdl Ra^qrw^ Syitwi. 3/ Cunipo«1t9 1nd«K of i2 leading indicatori. 4/ [^partmunt ai Labor, 

6ur«4u of Labor £tatUtlC3. 5/ Mot M»4(onally o^Uusivd. 6/ 0»cw^r of tha v«ar Mstad. 7/ Hoody^t invQiton S«rwlc«. 6/ Fsclaral Hcjw Lun 8aftk 

6oard. 9/ Bod^ valua, and ot ^riod. \0/ A^Juittvd for ^aa&onal variations, holidays, and trading day dtffsranc«s. p = preliminary, r ~ rsvlsad. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products, 



Annual 1984 1965 



1982 1983 1984 July F«b H«r Apr May Jun*i July 



Export conmoditJas 

Whaat, f*o*b. vasseLj 

Gulf ports Ct/bu*) 
Corn, f*o*b. vesseJj Gulf ports (S/bu*) 
GrAln sorghufHj 

f.o.b. v^ssqIj Gulf ports CS/bu.] 
Soybttansj f.o.b. vass^lj Gulf ports CS/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Docatur (cts./tb.) 
So/boan ma^l j Oecatur <t/ton) 



Import cofTfTodities 
Coffae, N.Y. spot U/lb.) 
Sua<ir, N.y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Rufiber, N.y. spot (cts./ib.) 
Coco4 beans, W,Y. (t/lb.) 
8ananas, CS/40lb. box) 

p =: prel iTTiinary* n*a* - not av^naJIple. 



4.38 


4. SO 


4.1^7 


4.05 


4.05 


5.97 


5.97 


5*77 


5.65 


5.53 


2.dO 


J. 49 


5.50 


5*65 


5.06 


5*10 


5.icr 


5*00 


2.97 


2.96 


2.81 


J.J4 


5.00 


2*95 


Z*B8 


2.99 


5*04 


2.90 


2.72 


2*54 


6.56 


7.51 


7*58 


7*00 


6*20 


6. 28 


6*29 


6.05 


6.05 


5*86 


18.55 


ZJ,5I 


50.75 


30.45 


29.42 


51*55 


54.07 


32.41 


52.42 


28.84 


179.70 


200*91 


166*80 


158.05 


126*45 


125.76 


U7*86 


III. 98 


110.80 


116.59 


60.10 


68*6fi 


68.57 


67.55 


58*65 


60.18 


61.67 


60. M 


59.76 


59.55 


172*20 


I7J*96 


175.99 


164.91 


177*10 


W8.U 


177*56 


175.84 


175.84 


175.84 


18,89 


19.59 


19.47 


19.50 


18.75 


18.75 


18.75 


i8.75 


18.75 


18.75 


12.8b 


n.4i 


17.47 


17.10 


17.50 


17.50 


17.70 


16*19 


14.51 


15.60 


1*41 


1.53 


i.46 


K45 


1.45 


1.41 


1.38 


1*58 


1*40 


L54 


19.86 


22.04 


2t.74 


21.89 


20.58 


20.90 


20.97 


21.09 


n.a. 


n.a. 


45.48 


56. »9 


49.70 


46. A9 


42. U 


41.45 


42.15 


40.95 


41.64 


41.55 


.75 


.92 


1.06 


.97 


».00 


.99 


1.02 


.96 


.92 


*96 


6. BO 


7.95 


6.70 


6.65 


8.05 


8.25 


8*79 


8.30 


6.90 


5.82 
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U.S. agricultural exports -^. 



October -July 



iuiv 



i 96 5/84 1984/85 
Thou, units 



Anlirultj Itvft (no.) 

HB«tt I prvps., 8J(C». poultry tmt) 

Dolrv product* Cmt) 

Poultry n«Att Cmf) 

Fittj otl», & grM»«s Cmt) 

Htd*» & tkin^ incl. furskfns Cna) 

C4ttla hitter, whole (no.) 

Hink pelt^ (no.) 
Grm\n% I f«»dt Cmt) 

Whdat CcM) 

Uho^t flour Cmt) 

Ric« Cmt) 

Fo^ grdin^i excl .products Cmt) 

Fo^^ & fod<ters Cint) 

Other grftln products Cmt) 
Fruits I pr*p», oxcl. juices Cmt) 
Fruit Ju1c*s Chi) 
Nuts I preps. Cmt) 
V«g«tabl«s I props. Cint) 
ToGaccOj unmanLifactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. lin+ers (mt) 
Seeds Cmt) 

Sug^rj C4ne or boat Cmt) 
OlUeeds & products (mi) 

Oilso^s Cmt) 

Soybeans Cmt) 

Protein nwal Cmt) 

Vegetable oi-ls Cmt) 
Essential ol Is Cmt) 
Other 

Total 



616 
352 
322 
184 
1 J63 

20,454 

2,464 

8&JB4 

31,115 

1,017 

1,832 

47i5l7 

6^001 

702 

L355 

4,77B 

297 

1,339 

200 

1,316 

221 

257 

24,985 

19,071 

17,914 

4>655 

h279 

9 



865 

351 
327 

194 
1,011 

2li2l7 

2 J 16 

82,210 

24,200 

689 

1,561 

49,422 

5,402 

935 

1,227 

3>949 

388 

i,245 

219 

i,ide 

253 
274 

21,293 

I6i239 

15,047 

3,690 

1,165 



1963/84 1964/85 

( Thou. 



165,951 

771,828 

506,606 

234,039 

580,948 

1,123,602 

841,249 

65,088 

14>231,242 

4,904,^56 

2i9>9l7 

728 J 57 

7>045,459 

l,052>216 

281 > 055 

871,9% 

188,536 

455,907 

870,290 

1,272,555 

2,112,702 

284,002 

66,151 

7,980,392 

5,861 J40 

5,366,232 

1,126,355 

992,897 

81,315 

925,696 



I, 



193,694 

746,967 

337,542 

215,504 

517,876 

132,182 

852,296 

57,767 

11,698,464 

5,666,717 

152,481 

546,480 

6,171,807 

851,779 

529,200 

850,121 

167,997 

557,166 

821,009 

1,360,039 

1,816,136 

512,724 

52,605 

5,576,788 

3,949,775 

5,537,925 

725,295 

901,722 

89,670 

901,293 



1964 1985 

Thou, units 



62 

38 
40 
20 

109 

1,979 

76 

8,402 

5,627 

82 

160 

5,851 

594 

88 

119 

586 

25 

118 

8 

84 

12 

16 

1,503 

1,152 

1,066 

269 

102 

I 



8! 
38 
37 
2! 
110 

1,922 

86 
5,477 

1,740 

72 

163 

2,978 

416 

106 

107 

427 

23 

ra4 

9 

58 

M 

35 

1,051 

628 

523 

319 

104 

I 



1964 196^ 

( Thou. 



8,783 
73,686 
56,476 
25,432 
64,630 

100,181 

66,234 

2,043 

1,321,535 

552,316 
21,442 
62,377 

574,949 
96,854 
35,595 
91,291 
23,544 
41,106 
74, 7W 
55,987 

143,010 

20,554 

5,877 

510,007 

354,212 

321,681 

6^087 

94,708 

6,524 

B3i042 



10,854 

7I>835 

34,844 

21,679 

49,454 

87,096 

75>515 

2,070 

770,862 

247,155 

11,687 

56,706 

354,533 

65,713 

55,068 

77,954 

17,541 

35,962 

72,805 

54,^65 

85,866 

21,767 

5,464 

290,056 

152,825 

117,655 

5t,704 

85,506 

7,262 

85,984 



-- 32,521,556 27,327,799 



2,684,202 1,801,606 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 



1964 



1985 



Sept Oct Nov Oec 



Jan Feb Har Apr 

April I97l:ri00 



Way 



June 



July 



102.9 



172.6 
100.7 



938.9 1,067.0 1,152,2 
103.5 102.5 104.2 



175.6 
101.6 



175.2 
99.6 



Total agriculture 
Nominal 1/ 899.3 
R^Al 2/ 

Soybeans 
Noninal 
Real 

Wheat 
Nominal 
R64] 

C:orn 

f^ominal 860.0 

Real 103.2 

C:otton 

NOTiJnal 195.5 197.0 197.6 

Real 97.0 97,8 98.0 



Aug 



l>28l-5 1,404.0 1,525.5 1,706.5 1,861.0 2,041.6 2,2^6.7 2,592.4 

106,1 108.5 10a.5» I04,6» 105. 2» 105.6* 103,1* 101.7* 



180.6 
102.1 



185.1 
105,4 



191.9 
107,4 



J 94. 5 
107.3* 



187.8 
101.8* 



190.3 
102. 4» 



197.3 
101. 7» 



203.2 

98.2* 



201.4 
95.8* 



4,394.5 4,612.4 5,378.4 5,864.8 6,598.2 7,285.2 7>968. 1 9,092.9 9,996.1 11,011.6 11,995.8 13,007.8 

i05.5 105,2 106.4 106-9 108-9 109.6 103.8* 109.1* nO.4* M2.0* I I 1.4* ill. I* 

897.8 1,013.2 1,092.5 1,211.9 1,326.1 1,437.7 1,598.6 1,740,2 1,905.4 2,067.3 2,226.7 

104,1 102.5 104.7 106.1 109.4 109.4* 104.4* 105.3* t04,6* 101.6* 99.7* 



207,0 
99.1 



209,3 
100.0 



211. 5 
101.6 



212.9 

102-3* 



211.3 
lOl.l* 



212,8 
101.9* 



212,8 
101.7* 



213,3 
100.5* 



213.0 

100.2* 



1/ Nomirx^l vaUos are percentage changes in currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural ejipor ti 
frun the Unift^d States. An increase indicates thi^t the dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real valties are confjuted in the some 
way as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes in th# countries involved. 

*Prel [minaryj assunes the same rate of CPI 1 ncroase/ decrease .^ as the previous six mon+hs.L 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Octob#r-Ju[y 



July 



ChinQs fr<m v**^ MrlUr 



Ration & ccxinlry 



European Coflnunity 

Bel g 1 UTT -Luxembourg 

France 

Germanyj fsd* Rep. 

Italy 

?Jether I ands 

United Kjngdeni 
Other Western Europe 

Portuga I 

SpoiRj incli Canary U. 

Switzerland 

Ciit^rn £urop« 
German Dent, Rep, 
Poland 

USSR 

West Asia (Mideast) 

Tu rkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia 

India 

Pakistan 
East t Southeast As id 

Chtna 

Tai wan 

Japan 

Korea j Rep . 

Hong Kong 

I ndones i a 

Phi I ippines 

Africa 

North Africa 
Morocco 
A I ger i a 

Sub-Sahara 

NiQeria 

Rep, S, Africa 

Latfn Amvrica t Caribbean 
Braz i I 
Car i bbean 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 



1963/84 



8,505 
5,967 

712 

475 
1,148 

702 
2,034 

648 
2,338 

654 
M39 

283 

635 

120 
168 

1,963 

13,025 

1,525 

173 

558 

512 

395 

777 

346 

260 

10,723 

547 

»,213 

5,982 

N592 

342 

386 

235 

2,357 

L2I9 
289 
134 
695 

I J 38 
292 
496 

4,439 

342 
687 
189 
1,705 
204 
672 

L6I5 

184 



1984/85 



6,261 
4,671 

389 
350 
782 
619 

1,706 
546 

1,590 
423 
720 
222 

475 
80 
113 

2,486 

i0,3l6 
1,269 

125 
536 
253 
323 

529 

112 

194 

8,518 

191 

I J78 

4,698 

1,2)9 

324 

176 

223 

2,223 

1,092 
136 
209 
688 

1,131 
331 
172 

3,917 

499 
639 

200 

1,407 

89 

594 

1,472 

176 



$ HiK 



Toti! V 32,522 27,328 

1/ Less than 4500, 2/ Totals may not add due to rognding, 



1^4 



442 

307 
49 
18 
28 
52 

LOI 
41 

t35 
48 
62 
13 

54 
II 



70 

1,196 

165 

M 

34 

56 

42 

21 

7 

6 

I>0f0 

63 

I 14 

532 

161 

52 

27 

46 

240 
151 
50 
7 
67 
89 
16 
32 

504 
37 
80 
II 

178 
24 
78 

158 

20 

2,684 



1965^ 



323 
237 

Z5 
20 
50 
23 
86 
42 
86 
20 
44 
9 

28 

1/ 
"^9 



806 

95 

1 

8 
21 
36 
54 
10 
43 

658 
12 
86 

368 

113 
32 
12 
16 

IB4 

67 

4 

10 

52 

117 

25 

5 

507 
28 
62 
18 
66 
6 
61 

132 

U 

1,802 



October* 
July 



-25 

-22 

-45 
-26 
-32 
-12 
-16 
-16 
-32 
^55 
-57 
-22 

-25 
-55 
-55 

27 

-21 
-17 
-28 

-I 
-19 
-18 
-52 
-68 
-25 
-21 
-65 

-3 
-18 
-23 

-5 
-54 

-5 

-6 

-10 

-53 

56 

-I 

-I 

13 

-65 

-12 

46 

-7 

6 

-17 
56 

-12 

-9 

-4 



Percent 



-16 



July 



-27 
-25 

-49 
M 

7 
-56 
-15 

2 
-36 
-58 
-29 
-51 

-48 

-100 
-18 

-89 

-52 
-42 

-91 
-76 
-65 
-K 
157 
43 
617 
-55 
-61 
-25 
-31 
-30 

-56 
-65 

-25 

-56 

-92 
43 

-22 
31 
56 

-84 

-59 

-24 
-23 
64 
-62 
-75 
-22 

^16 

-45 

-53 
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U.S. agricultural imports ^ 



Octob«r-Julv 



July 



Anfruls, I lv« (noJ 

HmU I pr«f)s., excl. poultry (mt) 

B^f i voal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dftlry products (mt) 
Poultry products (NA) 
Fits, ollsi i grttdsas (int) 
HidaS i cklns^ ir>cl> furskms (MAJ 
Uool, urvMnufftCtured Cmt) 
Grains & f«»ds Crtit) 
FruJts, nuts, & preps. (HA) 

Bananal & planTains (mt) 
Vft^tablsi & pr«p£> (mt) 
Tobacco^ urvnanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (rttt) 
Saftds («1) 

Mursory stock i cut flowers (NA) 
Sugar, cane or beat (mt) 
OlTsa*ds L products (mt) 

OiJsoed^ (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oi Is (mt) 
Beverages excK fruit juices (hi) 
Coffee, tea» coooe, spices (mt) 

Coffee, Ificl* products (mt) 

Cocoe beans it produc+s (mt) 
Rubber i el I led guns (mt) 
Other 

Total 



t983/S4 


1984/85 


1985/84 


1964/85 


1964 


1965 


1964 


1985 


Thou- 


units 


$ Thou- 


Thou, 


units 


$ Thou, 


1,598 


1,925 


500,612 


505,479 


197 


158 


51,702 


57,945 


t) 750 


915 


1,564,869 


1,829 J74 


95 


104 


205,780 


193,917 


441 


557 


942,866 


1,055,060 


57 


67 


119,761 


124,691 


266 


550 


5?0,579 


715,475 


55 


54 


78,919 


67,795 


505 


544 


627,885 


628,957 


45 


28 


78,549 


62,182 






105,460 


78,041 






9,997 


6,604 


15 


18 


10,554 


15,501 


2 


2 


1,095 


1,575 


AJ 




189,501 


209,742 


_^^ 




15,159 


12,740 


52 


J7 


171, 8IJ 


125,54^ 


5 


4 


17,128 


11,556 


1,455 


1,759 


440,262 


498,446 


185 


168 


50,619 


46,248 


— 





1,938,624 


2,471^757 






245,606 


258,675 


2,554 


2,516 


574,757 


626,481 


231 


265 


55,916 


66,651 


1,865 


i,9l7 


1,157,126 


1,194,044 


118 


112 


99,806 


77,011 


158 


(54 


469,680 


449^974 


25 


16 


66,106 


47,668 


25 


27 


12,550 


15^167 


2 


5 


1,560 


1,550 


78 


S6 


86,951 


76,896 


\ 


2 


4,865 


5,297 






259,716 


260,787 




^_ 


19,489 


15,678 


2,485 


1,952 


995,912 


775,532 


224 


46 


90,525 


10,107 


979 


1,046 


652,437 


665,917 


69 


t09 


56,265 


64,563 


204 


217 


85,186 


85,954 


1 1 


14 


5,787 


6,068 


IV 


154 


19,565 


M,581 


8 


15 


1.505 


M7J 


669 


695 


547, WW 


565,602 


50 


82 


49,175 


57,521 


) n,298 


12,657 


1,266,528 


1,350,496 


1,545 


1,461 


167,166 


U2,93l 


1,480 


1,544 


5,955,491 


4,n6,545 


168 


126 


471,114 


557,447 


951 


909 


2,709,642 


2,640,484 


107 


76 


522,876 


220,601 


580 


464 


867,581 


1,095,175 


40 


56 


105,498 


86,756 


682 


689 


725,580 


595^582 


75 


61 


60,454 


50,216 


— - 




691,214 


740, 224 






85,985 


74,005 


— 


— ,- 


15,778,561 


16,579,584 




'^4^* 


1,814,772 


l» 442^489 



Trade balance 



_ 1 *- 



October-July 



July 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagri culture I 
Total 1/ 

Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagr icultural 
Total 2/ 

Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Monagri culture I 
Total 



[985/84 



52,522 
141,565 
174,067 



15,778 
245,715 
259,495 



16,744 

-102,150 

-85,406 



1964/85 



27,328 
151,000 
178,528 



16,580 
259,412 
275,992 



10,748 

^108,412 

-97,664 



$ HIK 



1964 



2,684 
15,200 
17,884 



1,815 
29,605 

51,420 



869 

^14,405 
-15,556 



1969 



1,602 
14,910 
16,712 



J, 442 
25,481 
26,925 



560 

^10,571 
^10,211 



1/ Domestic exports including Oepartmant of Defense ship«tents (F-A-S- value). 2/ Imports for consumption (customs value). 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



1979/80 


1960/ei 


1961/62 


(962/63 


1965/84 


1964/65 E 


(965/86 P 






Kll. units 








227,6 

422.8 

86,0 

443,5 

60.4 


236,5 
442,7 

94.1 

445.6 

78.2 


259,3 

448.4 
101.3 

441.4 
85.1 


238_^^ 
479,1 ) 

98.6 
A67.9 

96.4 


229.1 
490,4 
102,9 
488,6 
98.2 


231.2 
514,0 

107.6 
502.1 

110.2 


231,0 
505.9 
93,5 
498.3 
M7.7 


341.1 
741.5 

98.8 
740,3 

9K6 


336.6 
752.0 

108.0 

742.1 

62.8 


345.9 

769.9 

96.6 

739.8 

112.9 


332,4 

779.2 

B9.9 

755.6 

138.5 


333.9 

685.6 
91.9 

758.7 
65.4 


540,3 
806.4 
101.5 
782,6 
91.0 


344.9 

839.8 

93.3 

795,3 
135.6 


143.1 
253.9 

12,7 
257.8 

23.4 


144.3 
271.0 

13.1 
272,3 

22.1 


145. { 
280.6 

n.8 

281.5 
21.3 


UI.1 
285.5 

11.9 
289.6 

17.4 


144.8 

307.2 

12.7 

307.3 
17,3 


145.4 
318.1 

n.6 

3I4_7 
20.7 


145.7 
315.7 

M.8 
3(4,9 

21-6 


711,8 
h4l8.2 

197.5 
L44I.9 

195.4 


717.4 
1^445.7 

215.2 
L460.0 

183.1 


728,3 
1,498,9 

209.7 
1,462.7 

219.3 


7»2.0 
1,543.8 

200.4 
1,511,1 

252.3 


707.8 
1,483.2 

207.5 
1,554.6 

160.9 


716,9 
1,638.5 

220.7 
1,599.6 

221.9 


720.6 

l,66K4 
198.6 

l,lS0fi.5 
274.9 


t70.l 
35.9 


155.8 
32.1 


169,4 
36.0 


177.9 
35.0 


165.1 
32.9 


186.8 
32,3 


194.9 
33.3 


92.9 
26.5 


90.8 
25.9 


94.0 
28,6 


97.9 
3J.4 


92.8 

29.4 


99.5 

31.0 


J01.9 
31.5 


39.7 
12.8 


40.0 
12.5 


41.5 
13.2 


43.3 

14.2 


42.3 

14.2 


45.8 
15. ( 


47,5 

15.4 


32.2 
65.2 
23.1 
65.5 
24.0 


32.4 
64.8 

19.7 
65.9 

24.1 


33,2 
70.8 
20.2 
65.5 
25.4 


31.9 
67.5 
19.4 
66.0 
12.0 


31.5 
67.9 
19.3 
69.0 

24.8 


34.7 
86,2 
20.5 

70.0 
40.2 


33.2 
79,7 
20.5 

71.6 
47.2 



Arod (hectare) 
Production tmatric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consurript ion (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Coarsa gr4i ns 
Area (hectare) 
Production (m&tric ton) 
Exports (nw+ric ton) \/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks Cnietric ton) 3/ 

RiCtt, m I Iftd 
AreA (hectare) 
Productitxi (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
O>nsi¥nption ([j^trtc ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total grains 
Are^ (hectare) 

Production (rr^itriC ton) 
Exports (metric ton) (/ 
Consimption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

01 I seeds 

Production fmetric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 

Nea(s 

Production {metric ton) 
Trade (ttiatrlc ton) 

OMk 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 

Production (bdle) 
Exports (bale) 
ConsuiT^ptlon (bale) 
Ending litocks (bale) 

E = Estimated. P = Projected. 1/ Excludes intra^C tradu. 2/ Where stocks d^ta not available (excluding USSR), 
Consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on differing mdrKefing years and do not represent levels at 
h gi^en date. Data not available for all countrlesj Includes estimated charr^e in USSR grdin stocks but not absolute 
level. 4/ Calendar year ddta. (980 ddta correspond with 1979/60, etc. 



October 1985 
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Food Supply and Use 



Per capita consumption of major food commodrties (retail weight)i 

1976 1977 1978 1979 l»80 1981 



t9B2 



1965 1984 2/ 













Potjnds 










HMi* 


155. 


152.3 


146.9 


144.8 


147.7 


145.2 


139.3 


144.1 


145.7 


&mf 


94.4 


91.8 


87.2 


78.0 


76.5 


77.2 


77.2 


78.7 


78.6 


Veal 


5.5 


3.2 


2.4 


(.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


K8 


Larnb and mot1-oo 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


r.5 


1.5 


Pork 


53.7 


55.8 


55.9 


63.8 


68. J 


65.0 


59.0 


62.2 


61.7 


Fl4h Csdlbl* w«lBhi) 


12.9 


J2.7 


13.4 


t5.0 


12.8 


12.9 


12.5 


15.1 


13.6 


Cannod 


4.2 


4.6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


5.0 


Fresh and frozen 


8.2 


7.7 


8.1 


7.8 


8.0 


7.8 


7.7 


8.0 


8.5 


Cured 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


Poul+rv produc+t 




















E95S 


J4.3 


34.0 


34.6 


55.5 


34.6 


J3.8 


35.4 


55.* 


35.0 


ChiCkvt (ready-to-cook) 


42.7 


44.1 


46.7 


50.6 


50.1 


51.7 


55.1 


55.9 


55.7 


Turkey ( ready-to-cook) 


9, J 


9. J 


9.2 


9.9 


10.5 


J0.7 


10.8 


11.2 


11.4 


Dfllry products 




















Ch^^Ltf (excl^iding Cottage) 


15.7 


16.1 


17.0 


17.2 


17.6 


18.4 


20.1 


20.6 


21.7 


Canried and bulk whol^ mi Ik 


5.0 


4,3 


4.2 


4.1 


3.8 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.8 


Fluid TTtllk and cr^^^n Cprod. weight) 


265.9 


259.7 


257.1 


253.0 


249.5 


245.3 


241.7 


245.1 


244.6 


Ice cream (product wwight) 


17.9 


(7.5 


17.4 


17.1 


17.3 


17.2 


17.5 


(7.9 


18.0 


F4tt 4nd Ollt-Tot4l f4t content 


54.9 


55.1 


54.7 


56.1 


57.0 


57.5 


56.4 


59.6 


59.6 


Butter (actual wetght) 


4.5 


4.5 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4,3 


4-6 


5.1 


5.0 


HaraarTne (actual wdight) 
Lard 


n.9 


1 1 .4 


11-2 


11.2 


11-5 


n.2 


M.I 


10.4 


10.4 


2.6 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


2.5 


1.8 


2.1 


Shortsning 


17.7 


17.2 


17.8 


18.4 


td.2 


18.5 


18.7 


18.5 


21.5 


Other e<liblo fats and ot\% 


21.5 


21.0 


22.1 


22.4 


22.7 


23.5 


25.2 


24.8 


2t.2 


Fruits 




















Fresh 


81.5 


79.4 


80.5 


8K2 


86.7 


85.9 


85.9 


87.5 


■ 86.6 


Citrus 


28.1 


25.5 


25.6 


25.7 


28.1 


24.2 


25.9 


27.7 


23.0 


Noncitrus 


55.2 


54.2 


55.0 


57.5 


58.6 


59.7 


60.0 


61.5 


63.6 


Proc«SSO<J: 




















Canned fruit 


18.6 


19.0 


17.9 


17.8 


17.4 


16.4 


4/ 12.9 


4/ 12.9 


4/ 8.9 


Canned Juice 


14.5 


15.6 


16.5 


16.9 


16.7 


19.1 


15.7 


16.2 


n.a- 


Fro/^n tinciuding juices) 


15.6 


14.0 


12.5 


12.6 


13-0 


12.7 


14-1 


15.1 


15.5 


Chilled citrus juices 


6.1 


5.7 


6.1 


5.5 


5.9 


4. 1 


5.5 


4. 1 


3.7 


Dried 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


n.a. 


VM«tabl« 
■rash 5/ 




















92.8 


93.6 


94.5 


96.5 


99.0 


95.7 


4/ 71.2 


4/ 71.0 


75.4 


Canned (excluding potatoes) 


55.0 


53.1 


51.8 


53.2 


48.5 


45.6 


45.6 


47.1 


n.a. 


Fro/o^ (excluding potatoes) 


10. 1 


10.2 


10.7 


M.2 


10.4 


11.6 


10.7 


11.1 


12. D 


freih potatoes 


48.5 


51.5 


48.8 


52.1 


55.9 


46.5 


49.1 


5i.9 


n.a. 


Frozen potato products 
Swoetpotatoes 5/ 


14.6 


15.7 


17.2 


17.7 


16.9 


18.2 


18.1 


18.7 


17.4 


4.6 


4.0 


3.8 


4.1 


3.8 


3.4 


4.4 


4.5 


n.a. 


Gratnt 




















Wt;oat flour 6/ 


119. J 


115.5 


115.2 


117.2 


116.9 


115. 9 


119.6 


116.1 


117.8 


Rice 


7.1 


7.5 


5.7 


9.4 


9.4 


11. 


M.8 


9.8 


8.6 


CHh^r 




















Coffee 


9.4 


6.9 


7.9 


8.5 


7.7 


7.7 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 


Cocoa 


3.0 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


5.0 


5.3 


5.6 


Peanut* (sbel led) 


6.2 


6.5 


6.B 


6.8 


5.5 


6.4 


6.7 


6.7 


6.9 


Dry ediblQ beans 
Mo loos 


6.0 


6.2 


4.8 


4.7 


4.6 


5.7 


6.0 


6.2 


h.d. 


J8.3 


19.1 


t9.B 


18.9 


16.9 


18.8 


11. a. 


n.a. 


Ti.ti. 


Sugar (refined) 


93.4 


94.2 


91.4 


89.3 


85.7 


19 -A 


75.7 


71.0 


67.5 


Corn Sweeteners 7/ 


37.3 


59.8 


43.5 


47.2 


52.7 


58.8 


63.8 


69-4 


77.3 


Soft drinks (gal Ions) 


30.6 


33.3 


35.4 


36.8 


57.8 


38^9 


39.6 


40.0 


n.a. 



1/ Quantity In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. D^ta chi ualonddr y«ar bnls excupt (or dri«d fruitu, 
frash Cjtrus fruits, peanuts, dry beans, and rice whicli are on a crop-yo^r baiis. 2/ Pr«fl imitidry. 3/ Cuw^rcial 
production for sale as fresh produce. 4/ Not compc*rable to previous years due to crop reporting cutbacks. 5/ Tat>le 
stock and processed. 6/ White, whole wheat, semolina, and durum flour. 7/ Fructose and Qlucose. n.a. = not avaiUbltj. 

Note: Historical consumption and supply-uti I i /at Jon det« for food may bd found i" Food Consumption, Prtce^ and 
Expenditures, 1965-85, Statistical Bulletin 715, ERS, USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



1©MCTLTOML 




Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

Agricultural Outlook pools USDA's latest analyses of the agricultural economy (n one comprehensive 
monthly package. Besides its regular outlook coverage-Including commodity supply and demand, world 
agriculture and trade, food and marketing, farm inputs, agricultural policy, transportation and storage, and 
related developments in the general economy— Agricultural Outlook is USDA's official outlet for farm 
income and food price forecasts. While emphasizing short-term outlook information, the magazine also 
Publishes special reports containing long-term analyses of topics ranging from international trade Policies to 
U,S. land use and availability. Agricultural Outlook averages 4B pages and includes 6 Pages of updated charts 
and 20 pages of statistical tables. 



Order Now! 



Agiicultural Outlook Subscription 
Order Fonii 



Enclosed is S . 



, D Check. 



Cr^dll Card 




O mor>ey order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. 

M M M M -n 



Toial Charges 1 

Oedit 



, FtU in ihe boxes Deiow. 



Order No. 



M«li 1o: 

5up«rlntand«nt of Documonit 
U.$. Gov«mm9ni Printing OHIct 
Wtthlnglon. DXX 20402 



^IS'no I I I I I I I I I I I I 

Expiration Dale r-j-\ — i — \ 
Monlhnrear 1 LJ LJ 



Please emer my subscription to Agricu^ural Outlcx>k (ARGOl for one year at 
$29,00 Donnestic $36 25 Foreign, 




For OtIlC* Um Ontf 
Ou»f>riry Durg 



— EnckMM 

„ To Cw mjiiiec , 
. SumcrCitioni ^ 



MMOe 

Opnh. 



-UPHS 

^ DiKOiinT 
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N«m#^FirM LJtl 



M M M I! 1 I I I I t M I i I I I I M 
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Oty 
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Sl«T# 



(CK Countfy) 
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Z1PC^^o# 



PlEASe pniNTOMTYPe 

Make Checks payable toe Supermteridenl of Documents, 



United States 
Department of Agiicutture 
Washington, DC 202&0 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Penalty for Privaie Use. $300 



FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

POSTAGE & FEES PAID 

U.& Dept of ^nculure 

Permit iNkD G-145 



Moving? To chsn^ your addreu, lerxJ 
lhJ> ihee[ wjlh label int^cT, thowtng new 
addr^tf lO EMS InformatiOrt, Rm, 228, 
t301 Nnv York Aw,, N,W., Withingron, 
DX. 20005-4788 



The economic health of U,S. agricittture will come under 
close scfutinv at Outlook '86, USDA*& 62r>d annual 
agricitftural outlook Conference, which will be held in 

Waihingtof>, DX., December 3-5. 

Shorter and tighter than la»t ve5^ the conference wiH 
provide policv^akert with a complete overview of the 
agricultural situation In 2-1/2 days. Following 
registration Monday afternoon, Dec. 2, the conference 
gets underway Tuesday at 9:45 a.m. with the outlook 
for the general economy, agriculture, and trade^ 
Sessions for the remainder of the day will focus on 
the economic well-being of the farm seaor, in- 
cluding the state of agriculture, farm income, credil, 
and the 1985 farm bill. Wednesday's sessions will 
cover the major farm commodities, as well as 
family economics and nutrition. 

All speeches in the Jefferson Auditorium can be 
accessed live by dialing (900) 410 Jeff. The service 
costs 50 cents for the first minute and 35 cents for 
each additional minute. 



For t copy of the preliminary Outlook '86 program, 
which contains time and location for each session, 
please write: Outlook '86, USDA/WAOB, Room 5143 
South, Washington, D.C. 20250. 



OLfTLOOK '86 




Dec. 3-5 



